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A FIRST ENGLISH ee is a classroom book 
‘ference. In the same methodical, orderly fashion that a d 


+] 


iry deals with words, it covers the meanings and usag 


phrases and idioms, the basic facts of grammar and construct 


I ies, | Or | 
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italics: bold type isu ised in the definitions and articles to indica 
helpful cross-references. 
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and a stimulating series of Questions and Exercises, grad 

according to the skill « alled for in locating and interpreting the 
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IN A MUCH-QUOTED passage D. H. Lawrence wrote: 


It was as if dismalness had soaked through and through everything. The utter 
negation of the gladness of life, the utter absence of the instinct for shapely beauty 
which every bird and beast has, the utter death of the human intuitive faculty was 
appalling . . . ‘England my England!’ But which is my England? The stately homes 
of F ngl n 1 make good photographs and create the illusion of a connection with the 
Flizabethans. The handsome old halls are there, from the days of good Queen Anne 
and Tom ag But smuts fall and blacken on the drab stucco, that has long ceased 
be golden. And one by one, like the stately homes, they are abandoned. Now they 
are being nulled down. As for the cottages of England—there they are—great plaster- 


ings of brick dwellings on the hopeless countryside. 
And again, in The Architectural Review: 


It was ugliness which really betrayed the spirit of man in the nineteenth century. 
The great crime which the moneyed classes ad promoters of industry committed in 
palmy Victorian days was the condemning of the workers to ugliness, ugliness, 
ess: meanness and formless and ugly surroundings, ugly ideals, ugly religion, 
, ugly love, ugly clothes, ugly furniture, ugly houses, ugly relationships be- 





tween workers and employ ers. The human soul needs actual beauty even more than 


bread. 


Twenty-five years later the same journal rounded off the picture with its 
famous special number on the suburbanisation of England and Scotland, 
since reprinted in volume form as Outrage. The nineteenth century blighted 
large areas with callous hideousness. The twentieth century produced art for 
everyman, one form of which was the rash of speculative builders’ houses that 
in the last hinty or forty years has infected even larger areas. There is nothing 
like it anyw here else in the world, and its effect on a small-scale landscape 
like ours is worse too than it could be elsewhere. It is mostly irremediable; 
prettification only makes it worse. 

This lack of any decent standard in the design of townhalls and tudor- 
bethan houses, in the siting and layout of buildings, in the furnishing of 
streets, and in the equipment of the houses themselves, is only one aspect of 
cultural disintegration. It is not only visual education that is lacking in a 
people so blind as to their eyes and desensitised as to their feelings as we are; 
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we have lost touch in our music and reading as well. But it is in our surround. 
ings, where the corruption is most evident and demonstrable, that we cay 
make a start on the visual training that may lead on to wider education. 

There is something wrong at all levels of the population. A current ex. 
ample is the eczema of new filling stations—as if we had not more than 
enough already—that has erupted on the roadsides in the past year or so 
with their sign-carrying gibbets and discordant colours they add yet more 
distraction to our little main roads and bring us nearer to the plight summe 
up by Ogden Nash: 


I think that I shall never see 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
I'll never see a tree at all. 


And yet the large combines responsible for the trouble Operate most enlight- 


ened and public-spirited policies in other directions. In the general lack of 


standards the well-meaning can do as much damage as anyone; there is no 
villain of the piece, for we are all responsible. 

Education of itself will not cure the disease, but its approach is more radical 
than, say, the general run of politics, and those engaged in it can feel that their 
energies are not wasted. When it comes to remedying the visual insensitivity 
we have mentioned, some advance can be made in schools. It is something, 
for a start, to have well-designed and beautiful buildings and furnishings, but 
not enough. They will be mere islands of fitness and enlightenment encysted 
in the general desert unless they are inhabited by missionaries. Exposure to 
the best of environments is not enough; just as English literature these days 
has to be taught, so the eye has to be trained to understand its surroundings. 

Visual education may not be the responsibility of the English teacher, but 
it can hardly fail to concern him. Once the bread-and-butter commitments 
have been prov ided for, he will wish his pupils to read the best of the English 
literature, if any, that is within their grasp, and to start making sense of “their 
surroundings. The two aims are complementary; the young person for ex- 
ample who is content with commercial entertainment and has no idea of the 
ends behind it is unlikely to have much time for good books and plays. To 
both aims visual education is directly relevant; any form of growth, such as 
training of the eye, contributes to the understanding of literature, just as the 
apprehension of literature makes for clear and understanding vision. So fat 
as the child’s general development is concerned, the teacher of English is ina 
much stronger position than those of his colleagues who are concerned largely 
with imparting facts and skills. Though the whole of schooling should help 
the process of maturing, the teacher of English can perhaps make the biggest 
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contribution. For one thing, he has to set his pupils all kinds of composition, 
including the formal essay. Compositions have to be about something, and 
they can be profitable for children, and readily undertaken by them, if in 
setting them opportunity is taken to focus attention on some aspect of their 
surroundings. The child who has difficulty in finding material and getting 
started is often helped by illustrations or objects placed before him. 

Outrage is an essential book for the libr ary, but for genera! use it is rather 
expensive and inaccessible, and it may appear too purely destructive. Not 
iat it is in the least negative; positive standards are implicit on every page 


] 


the reader is assumed to possess them, but they may not be apparent to 


” 
the untrained eye, which may well see in the book a total condemnation of 
everything that it has come to accept as normal. In order therefore to provide 
material ad: ypted for school use we are distributing with this issue the booklet 
Your England. Its aim, as we said in the summer number, i is to show that the 
English countryside is an economic and recreational asset, that towns can be 
healthy and agreeable places to live in, and that both are being merged in an 
in ed and depressing suburbia. The method is mainly comparative, on 
the lines first developed by Clough Williams-Ellis many years ago. With a 


sixth eee it should be mainly a stimulus to the further reading that is sug- 
gested, and with a specially good set it could readily lead (perha ips as a post 
A-level project) to the production of a local cautionary guide—excellent 
work of the kind has been done at school. With fifth forms it can serve as a 
basis for written work and help to provide a point of view which will make 
it easier to tackle essays. Probably the first aim in using it will be to make 
quite sure that the point of the illustrations is understood, before there is any 
side-tracking discussion. Some children may be shocked and hurt that the 
villas and prettification they know so well are objects of strong disapproval. 
Ifso, other publications may be introduced, such as the Penguins The English- 
man Builds, The Anatomy of the Village, The Things We See, No. 2, the Archi- 
tectural Press’s Dartmoor, and Thomas Sharp’s English Panorama. However, 
ifa child’s feelings are too deeply involved, it will be best not to insist, but 
to move on to another point. The fitness-for-purpose argument is one that 
can be used a good deal: so much of the ‘development’ of recent years is 
wasteful, destructive and inefficient. Something too can be made of the con- 
trast between the clean and pleasant lines of the modern English car and the 
confused and messy streets of f ill-designed houses along which it has to be 
driven. The next step will be to get children to apply the principles of good 
design and lay-out to their own town or district, if necessary at a very simple 
level, by considering such topics as the design and siting of garages, town- 
planning, the density of houses, distance from home to work, convenience 


of shopping centres, bus and parking facilities, the handling of main road 
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traffic, and the mess and distraction caused (especially to drivers) by signs and ) 


advertising, and so on. 

The pamphlet has been designed with a wide range of readers in mind 
On the one hand it should be within the reach of upper forms in secondan 
modern schools: on the other adults and members of sixth forms will find 
no talking-down and nothing specifically schols AstiC in it. We ho ype that it 
will be useful in the English or general periods of all sixth forms; in the post- 
certificate weeks with fifth-formers who are leaving; in stimulating the 
thoughtful essay in pre-certificate forms; and so on. 

* 


Plans for future pamphlets must be tentative until we know what the 
demand is likely to be. T he intention at present is to produce four a year 
Two general classes are planned: one series will seek to direct attention to the 
environment, and is likely to include Films (Spring 1957), Clear Thinking, 
Design in the Home, and Advertising; the other will aim at making English 
Literature more easily available. Under this second he ading we sh all dis. 
tribute with our Winter 1956 number a short anthology of Clare’s poems, 

collected by J. H. Walsh; it will be followed by further short anthol gies O1 
particular themes and from individual authors. We shall be grateful for the 
views of readers on which pamphlets will be of use to them; at the moment 
these opinions are needed more than suggestions for new titles. All pam- 
phlets will be produced at cost price; the first, at 1s. 6d., is in fact being sold 
below this, for in order to ensure a wide circulation, the cost of ‘photographs 
copyright fees and block-making is not being passed on to the f 

Orders for Your England may be sent to Chatto and Wis dus, 40-42 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. They can also be placed with any book- 


seller or with the school’s usual contractor. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS ON 
SHAKESPEARE IN THE CINEMA 
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by 
T. R. BARNES 


Senior English Master, Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


[HAD BETTER make it clear from the start that I take what might be termed 


1 


ahick’s-eye view of the cinema, for my experience is based on normal pro- 
incial circuit fare, and of the Art of the Cinema I know nothing: indeed, 
since no machine can be the medium of any art, and since the camera is a 
machine, I don’t believe there is any such thing. I am aware that films may 
be more or less (usually less) interesting or boring or intelligent or funny or 
topical or informative and so on, but none I’ve yet seen has persuaded me 
that I need, in order to understand it, any new critical concepts, and none has 
made any addition to my stock, such as it is, of aesthetic experience. I expect 
he -ficks to be twaddle, and my expectations are never disappointed. If they 
re good-quality innocuous twaddle of the kind I find occasionally enter- 
taining, ste all ask. Anyway, whoever wanted to see any film twice? 
All the same, the earnest pe -dagogue ought to do a certain amount of film- 
ing ren suse he lives in a same world as his pupils, and he should be 
prepared to discuss their interests with them. Surely he should welcome the 
Shakespeare film? On the whole I suppose the answer must be ‘Yes’, but I 
sive it with reluctance. It is better to see the works of the bard on the films 
than not to see them at all. But how distorted a view of a play the film can 
give! And this is especially true of plays based on rhetoric, on the spoken 
word, and the effect of that word spoken by a live actor to an audience with 
whom he is in intimate contact. would like to discuss briefly the three 
Shakespeare films that I have seen—Hamlet, Julius Caesar and Richard II. (I 
saw the trailer of Romeo and Juliet but felt the entire performance would be 
nore than I could bear.) It is in one sense absurd for anyone who knows and 
respects the texts and is concerned with teaching them to talk about these 
film versions, which are directed at a lowest common denominator audience 
most of whom have barely heard of Shakespeare, let alone read him. Films 
are the product of a large-sc ale industry which has to pay its way: they are 
bound to be distorted. I realise the difficulties, but I still wonder whether all 
the distortions are really necessary, and whether they really make the final 
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product more popular. ¢ Couldn't producers trust Shakespeare a little mo; 





than they do? 
Let us take Hamlet first. My memory of it isn’t very fresh, but ’twill se 


One thing this play has in common with any interesting film is that some 
thing is going on all the time; it is full of action and change, and if ever ;| 
dramatist gave value for money in a play, Shakespeare did in Hamlet, })| 


comparison, the film seemed to me static. Acres of text were cut, to mak 
room for interminable silences while the camera tracked (I believe that is th 
term) along endless corridors in that very gloomy castle, which started b 
being impressiv« and finished by being a bore. What was the point of ital 
You may think Shakespeare boring, but surely he’s not as boring as a con- 
ducted tour of Elsinore: Some things were effective in a way they could no 
have been in the theatre—the long line of Commedia del’ Arte play eT Sil- 
houetted against the black screen, for example. But altogether the show wa 
smothered in art. oe is not trusted to know his own job. Stank 
Hollow ay ’s grave digger | thought first class; but why was he de a 

his stooge? Surely everyone in ‘show business” (horrid term, but, alas, on 

too ap posite) knows a comedian wants a feed? Even Shake sspeare knew that 
One would like to know the reason for these things. Who decides, and 
what grounds: And what are we to say of the absurd attempts to translat 
on to the screen selected portions of the imagery? This stuff is not only dis 
tracting, it wastes time. We have the Queen’s words, why should we watd 
a version of the Millais picture floating down the river? Hamlet’s own word 


ambition in the [director] that uses it’. 


would seem to be appropriate: ‘that's villainous, and shows a most pitifu 
Richard ITI, which I have of course seen quite recently, was in many way 
better, but suffered even more from unintelligent cutting. At the beginnin 
there was plenty of vitality. I liked the confidence-man close-ups, and th 
admirable use of every bit of malign humour that Shakespeare wrote int 
the part, but the latter half of the film was dreadfully feeble. This is part! 
Shakespeare’s fault and partly history’s. We no longer have much interest 
the family and dynastic quarrels of the Wars of the Roses; we can’t sort out 
one noble name from another, nor can we feel madly enthusiastic about 
Richmond becoming Henry VII—hooray for the Tudors and all 7 Some- 
thing must be done to m: ike the story ¢ lear, and we can agree that any pro- 
ducer must be committed to tit nkering with the play in order to ensure that 
a modern audience understands it. I see no necessity to bring Messrs. Row 
and Cibber into all this, though I agree that the introduction of the silent 
Mistress Shore was brilliantly effective. Starting with the coronation 0 
Edward IV is a good idea, though it must necessarily rob Richard’s firs 
speech of much of its initial impact, and all in all I think the tinkering wa 
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well done in so far as it clarified the story. But it was very badly done in so 
far as it made the story into a hopeless anticlimax. There is a real problem 
here—tension increases till Richard is King, but getting him bumped off is 
not nearly so interesting. Now Shakespeare is depicting a wicked world, 
where social order is destroyed and the sacred office of kingship squabbled 
over by selfish and ambitious nobles. All are, or have been, involved in 
crimes: all are unscrupulous. The four women, Queen Margaret, Queen 
Elizabeth, the Duchess of York, and the Lady Anne, act as a sort of chorus; 
they are in different degrees involved in the wickedness of the world, but 
they also comment on it; they lament their wrongs, and they point the moral 
and they curse Richard. To cut Queen Margaret's curse seems to me to 
cripple the play. I couldn’t quite make out in the film who the old pathetic 
lady companion to the Queen was supposed to be. Pathetic she admirably 
was—as were the other ladies—but how one longed for the venom Shake- 
speare also put into their parts. As it was we got, so to speak, the ham without 
the mustard. It is worth remarking, I think, that when you have a villain 
like Richard in the principal role, he builds up a lot of hate in the audience, 
and that hate needs to be expressed in the play; someone should speak on the 
audience’s behalf, and this Queen Margaret does. She also expresses the ele- 
ment of divine vengeance in Richard’s downfall, and if this part of the play, 
and other similar passages are cut, his death becomes merely that of another 
bad hombre biting the dust, and in the film that’s just what it seemed to me 
to be. It is odd to think that the cuts which were obviously made to throw 
the role into greater relief, only succeeded in robbing it of its full evil signifi- 
cance, its true moral dimension and make it less instead of more effective. 
It is all the odder because much of the direction of this film has been very 
telligently done—for example the scene between the young prince and 
ee and Buckingham, where the wicked uncle’s asides are muttered 
out of the window. How can the director capable of creating—or more 
accurately of aiding the dramatist to create—this sort of excitement allow 
itall to evaporate while the camera wanders round ye olde worlde landscape 
‘though in the mean time some necessary question of the play be then to be 
considered’: It is the old story. Shakespeare’s scenes must succeed each other 
rapidly, and nowhere could this necessary succession be more easily arranged 
than in the cutting room. But instead we are offered pretty views, horses 
clip-clopping through the snow and so on, which break the action just as 
much as dropped curtains and intervals do in the theatre; and important bits 


t 


f the play are cut so that these pretty views may be looked at. The film 


takes about three hours, and I suppose about an hour of it is Art of the 
Cinema, instead of Shakespeare. Fancy cutting Clarence’s dialogue with his 
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murderers! Some of it perhaps might go, but not surely the climax of horror: 
Look behind you, my lord! 

On the other hand, we might well have been spared the horror, which 
Shakespeare spares us, of the murder of the little Princes. Putting this on the 
screen was a gross vulgarism. 

The battle of Bosworth field I thought was hopeless. They do these things 
much better out West, and one can only conclude that our modern « hivalry 
are not at home on the range. I should imagine that these sequences will 
come in for some pretty oe criticism, for this is something the 
fourth form really knows about. 

I see no point in discussing the acting. If that cast can’t give us a competent 
show, who can? What they do well, they do very well, but it’s all in bits. 
Why can’t someone make a Shakespeare film that’s good all the way through: 
The bard will help them, if they'll only let him. 

Julius Caesar, w hich I think far the best of the three films I am considering, 
is good very nearly all the way through. Of course it’s a much easier play 
to put on the screen, with its clear theme, its crowds, streets, public places 
and battlefields. But the first three quarters of the film seemed to me much 
truer to Shakespeare than either of the Olivier versions for the simple reason 
that the director stuck to the text. One felt he realised that he had a good 
script, and that he respected it. The settings were agreeable (especially fetch- 
ing, I thought, was Rome under construction—after all it was not built ina 
day) but they were not allowed to obtrude on the words; scenery didn’t re- 
place the scenes that Shakespeare wrote. But there were oddities. For ex- 
ample, the Caesar gave, I thought, a most intelligent performance—but a 
performance in a mode quite different from that of most of the other actors. 
His very make-up looked different. He seemed to be acting (very well) in 
another film. This is not a question of his being an American, for the ming- 
ling of accents didn’t bother me at all, and to hear Sir John Gielgud and 
Edmond O’Brien (Casca) together produced no jarring sense of contrast. 
The glaring failure was, of course, Mr. Brando, and this failure was technical. 
One doesn’t expect film stars to act (though Mr. Mason demonstrated that 
he hasn’t quite forgotten how to) but Mr. Brando, one is assured, has been 
trained. Alas, if your training has consisted of being taught how to commu- 
nicate the lacrimae rerum, the heavy and the weary weight of all this unintelli- 
gible world while ejaculating such phrases as Hiya fellas, whadda ya know, 
you can say that again, etc., etc., you won't have the resources to cope with 
Elizabethan rhetoric. The compound sentence is beyond Mr. Brando. It is 
the clause, it is the clause, my soul, which defeats him. He looked so mag- 
nificent, too. It was a pity. You see that this sort of failure leads us back once 
more to the root of the matter—the words. In all these productions, when 
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ttor: } the words are well spoken the film comes alive; when they are badly spoken, 
robscured by camera tricks, it falters and dies. And it is when our attention 
vhich s allowed to wander that the camera, which insists that we notice details, 
n the can betray our interest altogether. As Mark Antony bore Caesar’s body 
jown the Capitol steps one had leisure to reflect that Mr. Calhern must weigh 
hings § omewhere in the region of sixteen stone, and that not even an all-American 
valry } hoy could tote that load that easy, especially when the camera begs us to 
will F observe that his calf muscles aren’t even flexed. Not only was the shot a 
@ the BF venerable cliché, but it went on too long; it lowered the tension, and de- 
sroyed, instead of adding to, the illusion. 


etent Again one must express one’s astonishment at the way intelligence and 
bits. Fine ptitude are exhibited by the same director in the same film. It is difficult 
ugh? 9 + understand how the man who man aged the crowd scenes at the beginning 
. well—the silent arrest of Flavius and Marullus was particularly effective, 
ring, Ff ond the sort of cinematic addition which is wholly justified—could manage 
play F the battle scenes so badly. Even if we allow that ae might have been 
laces B stupid enough to march his troops into a narrow defile, even if we stomach 
weh F the raised hand about to signal the troops in ambush on the hill-side (a vener- 
ason & able cliché which got a big laugh from a schoolboy audience) why, we ask, 


00d F should Roman infantry, armed correctly with those long half-cylinder 


tch- fF shields, run away from a few arrows, instead of forming the testudo, as ‘every 

in a choolboy’ knows they would in reality have done: And why must Brutus’s 

tte- § body be transported to someone's tent, for the final speech: Why not let 
ex- J Antony deliver it over the body on the battlefield, as Shakespeare directed? 

ut a The bard may have had rude things to say about ‘barren spectators’ but he 

‘OTS. knew the tricks of his trade well enough to stop those barren spectators asking 
M § fortheir money back. What is wanted, it seems to me, is a director who is 

ing- § prepared to believe this, and act on his belief, instead of taking the view that 

and wything Shakespeare does he can do better. 
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4 CIRCUITOUS ROUTE 

vith ANNOUNCER (old style): There will be more room in the front coaches. 

tis ANNOUNCER (new style): Passengers are advised to proceed towards the 

ag- north end of the platform, where they will find more accommodation in the 

nee § front portion of the train. 


Quoted from The Daily Telegraph 
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by 
J. H. WALSH 


Senior English Master, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School 


(This is the last of a series of articles which relate to the first three years of 
the grammar school course and which are intended for the non-specialist 
teacher who wishes to know more about modern practice) 


IV—GRAMMAR 


‘Ir 1s only reasonable,’ says the Ministry of Education in its Pamphlet No 
26, ‘to suppose that a knowledge of the structure of sentences is useful at 2 
certain stage in learning to write’. And for a great many teachers, who in- 
terpret ‘a knowledge of the structure of sentences’ as ‘an ability to analyse in 
an accepted way sentences of lesser or of greater complexity’ this appears an 
eminently ‘reasonable’ statement. What, indeed, could at first sight seem 
more reasonable? The children take the sentences to pieces, find out how they 
are made, and thenceforward construct their own sentences according to the 
patterns they have investigated. It is on an assumption that this is what ac- 
tually goes on that much of the grammar teaching of today is based. Yet the 
statement quoted, and the assumptions associated with it, do in fact suggesta 
general ignorance of the real processes by which children, from the first ten- 
tative ‘utterances’ onward, increase their mastery of the written language. 
Underlying many people’s conception of these processes is the quite ur- 
warranted belief that children, when engaged in the writing of sentences, ar 
performing acts of conscious synthesis. People observe a child, in his begin- 
nings, to set down childish sentences of a few words each; and they also ob- 
serve that as the same child grows older he becomes capable of ‘utterances 
which are obviously more comple x in structure. This leads them to speak of 
his ‘gradually builc ling up longer sentences’ or of his ‘joining his ideas together 
more skilfully’ . In taking this view of the child’s increasec writing skill they 
entirely overlook the fact that the pattern made by the words of a sentenc: 
—be it a short sentence or a long one—is a single and complete thing, which 
the writer either has or has not grasped as a whole, and which he either has 
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sot or has not got under his control. The growing and intelligent mind, all 
eyes and ears, is for ever busy acquiring and mastering such patterns, uncon- 
ciously classifying each sentence heard or read with others of similar struct- 
Ife, until a whole group of similar sentences becomes generalised into one 
non-verbal or only partly-verbal pattern—a pattern which is retained as an 
item of more or less accessible stock, capable of taking on a fully verbal form 
atthe call of a need for utterance. These processes of assimilation and diges- 
tion are, of course, involuntary; their rapidity and effectiveness depend partly 
ion the child’s verbal intelligence and partly upon the nature of his ‘speak- 
ing’ environment. From the talk that he hears and the stories that he reads 
he assimilates his sentence-patterns as wholes; if his grasp of those patterns, 
xs shown by his compositions, is faulty, it can be strengthened only by a 
greater familiarity with those patterns as wholes—that is to say, by his con- 
tinuing to be alive in a world in which people and books ‘speak’ to him 
things which he likes to hear. 

How then can we, as teachers, increase a child’s grasp of the patterns of 
sentences? The answer is that we can do very little directly—by enforcing his 
attention to the various parts of which sentences are composed; but that we 
can do much indirectly—by talking to him, by letting him talk to ourselves 
ad to others, by encouraging him to read well-expressed and memorable 
matter, and then by allowing him to write upon such subjects as have engaged 
hisattention. Small faults in his writing we can correct with some hope that 
they will be avoided in future—and in the correcting of them, as I shall indi- 
cate, some ‘grammar’ may be useful—but the ‘grasp’ and the fluency of the 
competent writer can be born only out of the activities of listening, speaking, 
reading and writing, and then only to the extent that the child’s innate apti- 
tudes allow. What help, indeed, could ever be expected to come from the 
mere splitting up of the sentence and the naming of its parts? The chief need 
of the mind is to hold those parts not as separated but as joined and related. 
The act of composition itself is much less an act of synthesis than one of recall. 

Before leaving this subject I am ready, however, for the sake of argument, 
toallow that an enlightened study of the structure of sentences can be useful 
ata certain stage in learning how to write; the question then arises whether our 
accepted methods of study are sufficiently enlightened to be successful. Con- 
sider this typical ‘examination sentence’—‘On the last occasion when he was 
in Oxford he saw in a shop a book containing what he wanted but costing, 
das, more than he could afford’. The accepted procedure compels us to 
analyse this into three subordinate clauses (‘when he was in Oxford’, ‘what 
ne wanted’, ‘than he could afford’), and one main clause (‘On the last occa- 
sion he saw in a shop a book containing but costing, alas, more’). No one 
who reads that last clause can maintain, unless he has a perverse sense of 
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humour, that these four clauses are the ‘parts’ out of which the senten¢ 


‘ ’ ; . 1 
constructed’. Further, when we come to examine the sentence with an 


1 


to discovering what are its real ‘parts’—i.e. the word-groups into which j 
naturally falls when spoken—we find that some of the groups (‘On the la 


Id) 


occasion when he was in Oxford’, ‘more than he could afford’) are not class. 


fiable by the accepted method of sentence-analysis. 
The foregoing notes are but a small part of the case against analysis (an 


by implication synthesis) as still practised in some schools. The ohessiiie 


teacher, however, has little need to read these notes. He has alread 

out that, while there are some of his pupils who can analyse correctly and al 

write well, there are also those who are expert ‘analysers’ but find difficuly 
in writing any but the most halting English; while there are others again wh 
cannot distinguish between phrase and clause and yet can write fluently and 
correctly. Having made these discoveries he has long since abando1 ed hop 
that ‘a knowledge of the structure of sentences’, as it is generally understood 
can be ‘useful at a certain stage in learning to write’, and has set his hope 


elsewhere. 


USEFUL GRAMMAR 

The teacher of today regards ‘grammar’ as a number of terms which ca 
be used, for convenience, in the discussion of the faults or the virtues of 
piece of writing, or in the elucidation of it. He does not believe that a know- 
ledge of these terms has any value in itself; he regards the teaching of them: 
preliminary work, as the provision of a technical vocabulary which will facil- 
itate the discussion of language questions and problems. 

Therefore, before introducing a grammatical term to a class, the teacher 
asks himself, ‘Is this going to be a useful term for a child to handle: Do! 
myself make use of this term when discussing children’s work with them, or 
when sorting out the difficulties which occur in prose or in poetry?’ If the 
answer is ‘No’, he very reasonably wonders whether he is not about to wast 
valuable dine: And even if the answer is “Yes’—even if the grammatical 
term in question is obviously a useful one—there still arises another question 


‘Is it worth while: Are the children bright enough to grasp the meaning of 


this term and to appreciate it when the word is used rapidly in a casual con- 
text? Or would it not be better, on the occasions when I might use it, to have 
recourse instead to a simple paraphrase?? Undoubtedly in many cases it would 
indeed be better. Some children spend a whole school career in attempting 
merely to master the grammatical terms, and there is no time left—nor ha 
the teacher the inclination, nor, alas, does he always see the need—to put th 
grammatical terminology to use in a discussion of a child’s or an adult's 
writing. A grammatical terminology is of little value unless it can be learnet 
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wa 


rapidly and used confidently; that is why, even in grammar schools (except 
when the University examination regulations compel it to be otherwise), we 
direct our grammar teaching to only the brightest of the children. And that 
is why the sturdy teacher of the ‘average’ child continues to resist the unen- 
lightened demand for ‘more grammar in the Modern schools’. 

[have spoken of the ‘convenience’ of grammatical terms, and there is no 
doubt that, in the conversation of educated people, their use is convenient. 
We may be discussing the use of the comma in, say, a sentence of this kind— 
‘Towser, come here, sir!’; and very convenient it is to be able to point out 
that a comma can be used ‘in order to isolate a noun in the vocative case’. 
The penalty for this ease of reference—a prepaid penalty in this case—is the 
having learnt the meanings of ‘noun’, ‘vocative’, and ‘case’ (with ‘isolate’ 
thrown in for good measure). Or to take another example: imagine that we 
are discussing the unsatisfactoriness of this sentence—‘The brown and white 
Siamese cat which lives in the house next door but one spits’; the lack of 
balance can more easily be shown if we are able to say that the sentence, 
beginning with a very long Subject, ends in a predicate of a single word. 


VCE 


Again, so easy an explanation is dependent upon the children’s having pre- 
viously mastered some difficult terms—Subject and predicate. In the minds 
of those who have discovered, through hard experience, the difficulty of 
establishing these terms in the unhesitating vocabulary of the majority of chil- 
dren, there arises a question which is the most recurrent of all those associated 
with grammar teaching—'Is the game worth the candle?’ Too often the 
answer is simply ‘No’. 

In my own practice as a teacher, the following are the terms of which I 
have the most frequent need, (except when I am teaching grammar for pub- 
lic examination purposes): noun, verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, pro- 
noun, personal pronoun, relative pronoun, singular, plural, Subject, predi- 
cate, Object, imperative (but not ‘mood’), active and passive (but not ‘voice’), 
phrase, clause, and the names of some tenses. Several of these terms I use but 
rarely, An ability to distinguish the Subject of a sentence from the predicate 
is a useful acquirement when one is discussing the sense of a complicated 
sentence. But of all these terms let this be noted—that the work which a 
knowledge of their meanings facilitates is essentially critical, and not creative. 
Such terms can have little to do, unluckily, with the business of ‘learning to 
Write’. 


THE GRAMMAR LESSON 


Let us now suppose that we wish to introduce to the class the use of one 
or another of the terms given above. The lesson falls into four parts, which 
we can entitle as follows: (i) illustration, (ii) discussion, (iii) deduction, (iv) 
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composition. The first part of the lesson involves the examination of a pass- 
age which contains several examples of pronouns, or of the various tense- 
forms, or of whatever it is we intend to talk about, and which is also of suff- 
cient general interest to focus the class’s attention. After reading and exam- 
ining this illustration we proceed to the second part of the lesson, a discussion 
of some aspect of the passage which leads us, by stages, to the third part, in 


} 


The lesson concludes with the fourth part, a written exercise, preferabl; 
volving original composition, in which the knowledge gained is put to use, 

It will be seen that the procedure here described reverses tha which 1S 
normally adopted when one is speaking to or writing for adults, in that the 
illustration is given first and the statement of rules or principles follows after 
it. The object of this reversal, as will probably be clear, is to secure the chil- 
dren’s attention before any abstract discussion is embarked upon. Here is an 
account of an actual lesson in which the procedure is adopted. 


~ uU 


The lesson is a first lesson on Pronouns. The teacher begins by writing up, 
and then asking the children to read, some nonsense—verses from Alice in 
Wonderland—verses which are not without interest in themselves and which 


contain several examples of pronouns of the various kinds: 


They told me you had been to her 
And mentioned me to him: 

She gave me a good character 

But said I could not swim. 


He sent them word I had not gone, 
(We know it to be true); 

If she should push the matter on, 
What would become of you? 


I gave her one, they gave him two, 
You gave us three or more; 

They all returned from him to you, 
Though they were mine before. 


When the verses have been read once or twice the teacher begins the dis- 
cussion by enquiring if anyone can say what they are about. To this enquiry 
he probably receives some confused answers, well-meant attempts to supply 
a ‘story’ which isn’t there; but the class is bound to be led, finally, to the con- 
clusion that the verses as they stand have not very much meaning. Yet there 
is sequence in the words, and it is certain that the poem is about ‘persons and 
things’. But what persons, what things? There are three things actually men- 
tioned—‘character’, ‘word’ and ‘matter’-—and the words which name them 
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f course nouns. But there are other persons and things clearly referred 


1Ss'S next task is to pick out and ul derlis e the 


se persons and things—‘they’, ‘me 
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Having carried the discussion thus far, the teacher is in a 
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persons or to things, | three (‘character’, 
; é 
name them. The other words—the pronouns—refer to per- 


ague W ay, but do not actually hame them. 


ns or to thing 


That is enough in the way of definition, and the class proc eeds to the ‘com- 


sosition’ part of the lesson, in which it can confirm its newly -acquired know- 


The teacher sets before the class a conundrum: 


They say I am cracked, and my eyes won't close; 


But I haven’t got beads for eves, like tho 


Which are the pronouns, he asks, and what persons or things do they refer 


There is general agreement that ‘I’ refers to a doll and ‘those’ to a soft 





uch as a bear. There is some disagreement about ‘they’: does it mean 


’ or ‘people in general’? After the diffic ulty has been fully aired, the 


ildren are asked to W rite similar conundrums, bringing Ik any pronouns 


ycare to. When this writing has been done, each chi 


fy the pronouns and 


to the other children, who are expected to ic 


guess to whom or to what each one is intended to refer. The whole 


ercise 11 volves not only the identification of pronouns, but also the Ccm- 


ployment of them and the driving home of their essential character and 


Imitations. 


+1 


The lesson plan which I have outlined is useful troduction of any 


erammatical category. 


mmatical term or for the establishment of any 


ie chief difficulty lies in finding short passages to act as illustrations, but 


f material, and the teacher 


veral modern text-books contain the right kind o 


vill derive much pleasure from inventing his own. To conclude this account 


tthe ‘standard’ grammar lesson I am giving a connected passage—admitted- 


yabsurd but not, I hope, too absurd to be useful—which can be used to 


introduce the principal tenses: 
ntrod | i i lt 


The Sailor’s Rejoinder 


Mr. Sparks,’ snapped the captain at last, ‘there’s work for you to do. Will you help, 


nd not hinder? 


You ask me to help?’ roared the old sailor, almost beside himself with 


‘lping, sir. I was helping when you spoke. I have helped for this last hour. I reckon I 


ielp as much as anyone, sir. I helped all day yesterday. I shall help here all night. I shall 


B 
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be helping when the other fellows are asleep. What’s more, sir, a fortnight com 
Thursday I shall have helped on this ship for fifteen years. Think o’ that, sir. If rther 
had helped, sir, same as me, we would have been away to sea by now.’ 

The sailor gulped and was suddenly silent, scared by his own bold speech. But th 
captain merely gazed at him for a moment—then muttered ‘A helpful sort of man 


and turned away. 


The passage is intended to provide a context in which the various tens 
forms occur. Discussion centres upon the difference between the sit nple, the 


continuous, and the perfect tenses, and of the concepts ‘past’, pre sent’ , and 


‘future’. When these have been mastered, the class should be able to find i: 


the passage examples of nine tense-forms, and to enter them in the following 


table: 
SOME TENSES OF THE VERB ‘TO HELP’ 


PAST PRESENT FUTUR 


SIMPLE 








CONTINUOUS 





PERFECT 


The composition vork which concludes this lesson should involve th 
writing of a connected passage similar to (but shorter than) the one give 
above, with the object of introducing, in as natural a manner as possible 
some four or five specified tenses of a given verb. 


FURTHER WORK 

The remainder of these notes are devoted to describing some kinds of work 
which go beyond the limits of what, in the second section of this article, 
spoke of as useful, but which are still so frequently done for examination put- 
poses that it seems desirable to include them. After all, even the classification 
of phrases and clauses—which is what I am chiefly concerned with now— 
can be done more intelligently or less intelligently, and it is in the hope that 
my readers will allow these methods to be amongst the more intelligent that 
I outline them here. 

This work usually begins with a series of lessons of the ‘standard’ kind, 
designed to differentiate successively between finite and non-finite verbs, 
phrases and clauses, and main and subordinate clauses. Then comes the task 
of establishing the three kinds of subordinate clauses, and of showing that 
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they are mere extensions of three well-known parts of speech; and it is this 
part of the work to which I now turn. 

First, subordinate noun clauses. The teacher hands out slips of paper. Then 
he writes on the board the words ‘In school last week I learnt . . .” and asks 
the pupils to complete the sentence by writing down something le arnt during 
the previous aa It is as well to hint that one-word completions of the 
sentence are acceptable, and it is usually desirable to ask for four or five com- 
pletions from each pupil. The teacher collects the papers, examines them, 
and selects from the completions those which act as a direct Object to the 
verb ‘learnt’. With the class’s help he classifies these into four groups as 
follows: (a) single words, (b) phrases, (c) clauses, (d) miscellaneous. Typical 
ompletions are (a) ‘logarithms’, (b) ‘how to do headstands’, (c) ‘that the 
police are going to inspect our bicycles’, (d) ‘what to do when a boy faints’. 
In the discussion which follows, attention is confined to groups (a), (b), and 
¢). The purpose of the discussion is to establish the fact that a phrase or a 
cause may do the same work as a noun, and so to establish the categories 
‘noun phrase’ and ‘noun clause’. 

In the last sample I took, 28 boys supplied 123 completions. Of these com- 
pletions, 9 were nouns, 29 were noun clauses, 63 were noun phrases, while 
the remainder were variously classifiable. 

t will be seen that, in the lesson just described, the material used for the 
purpose of illustration is collected from the class itself. In the case of the 
study of adjectival groups and of adverbial groups, however, I have found it 
necessary to supply a ready-made passage which contains examples of the 

words and the word- eroene to be discussed. Here is a passage composed to 

troduce phrases and clauses which are shown as having the same function 


as adverbs: 


The police lining the route closed their ranks and stood to attention. Soon the out- 
riders appeared, six special police mounted on motor-cycles. We clapped them 
politely. After some seconds had elapsed, the sounds of growing applause met our ears; 
and a few moments later the cars containing the royal party came into view. 

‘See! The Prince! See there!’ cried a bystander. 

Sure enough, in the car that had drawn level sat the Prince of Ruritania, smiling 
and bowing. We applauded again. 

Do you see that queer fellow standing just opposite us?’ asked my friend suddenly. 

‘Who: Where?’ 

‘Look where I’m pointing.’ 

followed the direction of his finger and exclaimed. A tall man had stepped from 
the crowd and was levelling a gun at the retreating Prince. 


The children’s task is to find an adverb of Time, and then to go on and find 
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a phrase and a clause, each of such a nature that all three—the word. th 





phrase, and the clause—are interchangeable without injuring the s F the 
passage. Che task is not difftcult once the children have lighted upon th 
right adverb « f Time (‘soon’). They are then asked to find a 

Place (‘there’) and go on to make a similar discovery with regard to anothe 


] 


phrase and another clause. (In the passage as printed above, the adverbs, th 


lauses are all shown in italics.) The conclusion t 


from this exercise is, as already indicated, that an adverb, a p! 


phrase and the C 


clause may do precisely the same work; and thus are introduced the categorie 


‘adv erbial phrase’ and ‘adve rbial C lause’. 


There are various kinds of composition-work which can be done as a 


] 1 


‘follow-up’ of these lessons; thx purpose of such work is, of course. to con- 


firm what has been learnt and thus to establish the various categories more 


1 


firmly. I must confine myself to the description of one such exercise which 


1 


I have thought to be generally useful. It can be adapted in order to test 
‘ I 


ee a Saphs 
familiarity with adjectives, adjectival phrases, adjectival clauses, adverbs, ad- 


verbial phrases and adve rbial clat ses. 


Che essential of this exercise is the supplying of stage-directions to a short 


+ 


play. The usefulness of a play for our purpose is apparent if we col 


= 
+ 


following extract from one: 


1 


TOM (disconcerted ! 


I 
fun. And if I stay here much longer I'll be late for lock-up. 


| . ° ] 
It will be seen that this extract resembles in the form 1n which it 1s set 


down a kind of sentence: “TOM” is the Subject of the sentence; the colo 
(representing the word ‘says’) is the verb; and the remarks of Tom are 


] 


Object. It will be seen, too, of the stage-directions, that the first one has a 


L 


adjectival function in that ‘t limits the Subject and the second 


adverbial function in that it limits the verb (‘says’ understood). Moreovet 


ae 4 
these stage-directions, while used in a recognisable context, are isolated | 


italics and brackets, so that they can be seen both as apart from and as belong- 


hich they are inserted. 


ing to the play in whi 
What form, exactly, should the exercise take? I myself have used it in 


forms. The first involves putting before the children a playlet of some 


lines—a playlet from which the stage-directions are omitted, although th 


spaces for them are shown by brackets. The children’s work is to supply a 
101 


stage-directions (some five or six, according to the grammatical descriy 


. ] | a: : l as 
given—say, two adverbs, one adjective, one adjectival phrase and one advert 


ial clause). The other form of the exercise is similar, but the children are asked 


to write a continuation of a play as W ell as to supply certain stage-directions 


: Oh, say, keeper, let me go! (Coaxingly) I only took the fish for 
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rd, th The following playlet is not an example for classroom use—for no teacher 
f the would demand such a variety of stage-directions within the framework of 
the one play—but is composed to show how the various kinds of word and 
0 of) word-group can be introduced without too much manipulation. In it the 
ther| reader will find stage-directions answering to the following descriptions: 


bs, the| adjective, adjectival phrase, adjectival clause; adverb of Time, adverbial 


al 
Irawn| phrase of Time, adverbial clause of Time; adverb of Place, adverbial phrase 
and a of Place, adverbial clause of Place; adverb of Manner, adverbial phrase of 
gories! Manner, adverbial clause of Manner. (1 he stage-directions also include sev- 


eral whole sentences, which are needed to ensure continuity). 


) con- THE POACHER 

more} The Scene is the bank of a river, over which hangs a tree. The spe akers are a KEEPER and 
whicl TOM BROWN. 
to test| KEEPER (at the foot of the tree): Now I wonder who left these fish here in the grass. 


bs. ad-| 10M (above): He won’t see me here. And if he does he won't dare to try and fetch me 
down. 
: iia (The KEEPER stares all around, and then looks suddenly upwards) 
er xeePeR: Oh, there you are, young master, are you? 


ho thinks he is safe): Hallo, Velveteens! A nice warm day for summer, and the 


ire biting well! 





___ | xgerer: Humph! I suppose I'll have to fetch you down. 
fish for (He begins to climb towards TOM) 

10M (where he is just out of reach): Nice day for climbing, Velveteens! But don’t come 

any closer if you value your fingers. 

is set] KEEPER (after surveying him): So that’s the game, is it? (With quiet determination.) Very 
lon} well. I'll just wait down there at the foot of the tree, and we'll see who gets tired 
re the first. 
lac an | 10M (disconcerted): Oh, say, keeper, let me go! I only took the fish for fun. And if I 


stay here much longer I'll be late for lock-up. 


; 7 KEEPER (as though the idea had only just occurred to him): So you would, young master; 
se : so you would. 
ae 10M (after about a minute has elapsed): Please let me go, keeper. I'll pay you for the 
"S| fish, and I'll let you have my fishing-rod as well. 
keeper (not at all moved): There’s no hurry, young master. You can stay up there until 
new midnight if you like. (Resolutely). And I shall stay here 
ie Tey ( There is another silence) 
rh the} tom (finally): All right, keeper—you win. I’m coming down now. 
ly tl (TOM comes down and surrenders) 
pt 
verb-| For permission to incorporate certain material in this artic le 1am indebted 


to Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co. Ltd. 
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IAN MICHAEL 


Lecturer in Education, Bristol University 


For Every shilling spent on textbooks there is a shilling less to spend on 


real books. For every twenty minutes a class spends on Blank’s From Asterisk | 


to Exclamation Mark there are twenty minutes less in which they can write 
with real intention. It may be an over-simplification to keep one’s work 
real, to see in the English lesson only three activities: speaking and listening, 
reading, writing. But it is an ov er-simplification which will do less harm 
than seeing it largely as a laboratory in which natural activities are broken 
down into exercises. An exercise, to be of value, must be based on a true 
analysis both of the activity it is exercising and of the material it uses. A 
good comprehension exercise can promote the activity of reading because 
we know something of the difficulties peculiar to understanding what is read; 
an exercise on the same material heard would be differently framed. It is 
worth asking, perhaps, whether we give enough practice in the compre- 
hension of what is heard. An exercise on punctuation 1s valuable if, for 
example, it allows for a distinction between punctuation which is structural, 
as are commas in pairs and the comma before a non-defining relative clause, 
and punctuation which is conventional, as are the commas at the end of the 
line on an envelope and the near-illiterate comma separating the number of 
the house from the name of the road. An exercise which assumes that a 
comma merely shows a pause assumes an inadequate, if not misleading, 
analysis of its material, and will be a waste of time. 

It is easy to scoff at books of exercises; less easy to do without them. Itis 
not so easy, though it is tempting, to be a little superior to textbooks in 
general. In tutorial conditions one could ignore them, but in school they 
save time. None but the best of them have any greater virtue; but that isa 
great virtue. With classes of over forty and a full time-table the teacher's 
dependence on textbooks—as opposed to real, complete books—is so great 
that this may seem a brash understatement. But time is essentially what the 
textbook gives the teacher. It is not likely to give him material so well suit ted 
to his class and to his style of teaching as he ‘could choose for himself, if he 
had time. It is not likely to give him exercises so well suited to a particular 
situation as he could devise for himself, if he had time. He can have his own 
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material, at the price of having no time to teach. The textbook gives him 
the time, at the price of having someone else’s material. The teac her’s ques- 

is: What kind of textbook will save his time without taking him too 
fr from his three real activities? It is perhaps disingenuous to prop up a 
hypothetical teacher to put the question. There is nothing safely impersonal 


OUICL 


) be said about textbooks, which are by necessity intimate companions, the 


focus of emphatic interests: those of the teacher, the (presumably) uncom- 
nercially-minded educator; of the author, the (presumably) commercially- 

inded educator; of the publisher, the (presumably) educationally-minded 
man of commerce. In such electric company only a spark cuts ice. The 


question had better be mine. So also must be a further condition: I want 
textbooks to save my time without prescribing the flavour of my teaching. 
How prescriptive they can be is shown by the following comment, on the 
stvle of Wordsworth’s sonnet ‘London, 1802’, given as a model in a recent 


certificate textbook. 


The style in which the poem is written is simple yet lofty. The whole poem is 
formed with a grave and stately beauty. From time to time we hear the note of 
noble regret and restrained passion, and we are convinced of the utter sincerity of the 


soet. We feel that though he deplores England’s present weakness he has her welfare 


heart, and is deeply moved by the troubles through which she is passing. 


That may not need exploding here but it is dangerous stuff even to have 
bout in the classroom. 

The pure anthology is the most real of all textbooks; that is, an anthology 
not only without comment but without that obtrusive arrangement of the 
poems which is fashionable at present. A. F. Scott, in Poems for Pleasure 
C.U.P. 1955), keeps the comments for a separate volume, but builds up 

e anthology on a framework derived from an analysis o »f poetry into Tune, 
linie Story and Feeling. He says, ‘These are, of course, closely olaial 


ul 


ca 


fused into a single artistic whole, yet it should be possible to consider each 
part singly... . This would serve as an introduction to the range and scope 
of poetry and lead perhaps... to a fuller appreciation’. This seems such a 

debatable point of view that only considerable advantages would justify its 
determining the structure of a school anthology. The subsections illustrate 
the difficulty of attempting a classification by subject-matter or tone. ‘The 
Yarn of the Nancy Bell’ is placed in a subsection headed “Narrative Poems 
on Sea and Land’, whereas ‘Flannan Isle’ is placed among ‘Stories of Pure 
Imagination’. If the distinction is significant it implies views about the imag- 
ination which deserve explicit treatment; if it is trivial it is a waste of time. 
A.F. Stone, in More for the Choosing (Harrap 1950), follows a section headed 
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‘Legend and Romance’ with one headed ‘Life and Death’. In the former 
included “The Journey of the Magi’, which is merely to label it; but to Du 
it in the latter section, which would at least accord with its deepest theme 
would be to classify it on a principle quite different from that which had 
already included ‘When I have fears that I may cease to be’ and ‘Dirge ir 
the Woods’. Classification of this kind cannot avoid being an indirect Critica 
instrument, but it is a dangerously blunt one. Some classification in ar 
anthology may certainly help the quick planning of work, but let it be mak 
through a subject index and not through the arrangement of the poem: 
themselves. With a chronological arrangement the teacher knows where he 
is; with an alphabetical arrangement—as in The Poet’s Tongue, Day Lewis 
The Echoing Green (Blackwell 1937) and Jean Edwards’ Four Winds (Black 
n.d.)—he knows that though he has to make his own map he will not be 
confused by tendentious signposts. 

Many school anthologies—such as Grass of Parnassus (Edward Arnold 
1936), The School Book of English Verse (ed. Guy Boas, Macmillan 1938), 
The Poet's Company (ed. E. W. Parker, Longmans 1939), The Heritage of 
Poetry (ed. Philip Wayne, Longmans 1940), The Poets’ World (ed. James 
Reeves, Heinemann 1948)—add notes on the poems, mainly historical in the 
older anthologies, increasingly interpretative in the more recent. The saving 
of time, at any rate for the non-specialist teacher, is valuable, provided the 
notes are concise, severely relevant, omit no major difficulties, and are factual 
However much poetry is ‘left alone’, children still ask questions which many 
teachers cannot answer quickly. The Teacher’s Handbook to The Poet's 
Window, by W. D. Cunningham and Kathleen Morgan (Edward Arnold 
1950), is an excellent example of what is probably the best way of providing 
for the teacher who wants not only information about the poems but some 
guidance in handling them. The commentary makes no attempt to suggest 
responses that may not have been already evoked by the poems, but is prac- 
tical and well aware of the classroom situation. A similar, though les 
realistic, approach, is made in the Commentary, Volume Three, of Poems 
for Pleasure, but it is disturbing to find in a book of this quality that the notes 
on each of the ninety-five poems selected for comment are prefaced by a 
suggested Aim. Representative of these aims is the following for ‘Come 
unto these Yellow Sands’: “To catch something of the magic of words beyond 
their plain prose meaning in reading this lyrical poem’, or this for “Cargoes: 
‘To appreciate the flavour and the association of the words in this poem’ 
This relic of outmoded training is a curious blot on an attractive anthology. 

Enough is said in reviews about the selection of material for anthologies. 
Of all the ways in which textbooks influence teaching this is the one which 
teachers are most conscious of. One question, however, may be asked here. 
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wa 


Does not the success of the comparative method in encouraging critical 
appreciation suggest that there is a place, even in junior anthologies, for some 
bad poems, chosen as such? Selection would be difficult. The sitting target 
might be funny, but only those poems would be useful whose failure could 
be significantly related to the success of compar: able poems, as was illustrated 
by John G. Watson’s article “The Unquiet Grave’ (THE USE OF ENGLISH, VIL.i). 

Three books, in particular, are too faintly praised by being said to save the 
teacher’s time. They have nothing in common except that they introduce 
ideas and techniques which the teacher is unlikely to have thought out for 
himself; in that respect they are perfect textbooks. The Mind’s Eye, by 
Graham Cherry (Black 1939) described as a visual approach to composition, 
contains ten pictures, mostly photographs, each followed by a wide range of 
questions for discussion, and suggestions for written work and debate. The 
stimulus of the photographs lies sometimes in their factual content (“What 
are the men doing?’), sometimes in the photographer’s intentions. The book 
gives excellent training in matching precision with words to precision of 
observation. Pattern in E ‘nglish, by W. H. Mittins (Allen & Unwin 1950), is 
an admirably concise, almost austere, grammar, which side-steps many initial 
difficulties, real and bogus, by reducing the emphasis on the parts of speech 
and by paying much greater attention than is usual to common syntactical 
patterns. Its approach is probably still too analytical for all but the linguistic, 
but much experiment is needed before any more radical innovations could 
be incorporated in a textbook. In Dialogues for Discussion, by N. L. Clay 
(Murray 1946), opportunities for interesting work are provided through 
dialogues, from literature, journalism and the author’s invention, to be read 
in character with the teacher as chairman. Questions are directed to the 
content of the dialogues and to topics arising from them. 

Even a guided anthology leaves the teacher comparatively free, but books 
which try to save his time in the two other ways he is most ready to accept 
are likely to restrict him more than he realises. Judging by the textbooks 
most in use, he is glad of what I have loosely called exercises, including 
comprehension questions, and glad of rails along which to run. These can 
hardly be considered apart, such is the esteem now given to general courses 
and so great the variety of exercises to be found in the best of them. Because 
acourse provides rails to run on it need not lead to one-track teaching, but 
many are intended ‘to cover all branches of English’, and with textbook 
allowances scandalously inadequate there may be no other book to use. If 
we could have more books, courses could be left to those whose circumstances 
or temperament or incapacity left them no lines of their own to follow. 
It is a waste of an author’s ingenuity when his course, whose distinctive 
feature should be its planned development, is used as an occasional quarry; 
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yet reluctance to entrust oneself entirely even to a good course may be enter. 
prise, not arrogance. We all have our moments: then we ought to leave 
the rails. 

There is a need for books of lively, intelligent, varied and scrupulous exer. 
cises. It is in their looseness that many textbooks, especially those intended 
for junior and secondary modern schools, fail. Selective sniping is easy, but 
the following examples illustrate that insensitivity to language which accounts 
for the shoddiness of too many low-priced and well-intentioned contem- 
porary books. 

Children of ten, for whom this exercise was published, are not likely to 
find it difficult or offensive to their outlook on poetry: 


Rearrange this sentence as it might be written in prose: 


Couched in his kennel, like a log, 
With paws of silver, sleeps the dog. 


Nevertheless it is a bad exercise because it connives at bad teaching. Many 
exercises directly encourage the cliché and the stock response. The preamble 
to one such, for the first year in a modern school, begins, ‘In order to make 
a good sentence, the subject and predicate should fit one another well’, and 
gives as an example of a bad sentence, “A jovial priest had no sympathy for me’. 
The exercise consists of sorting into their pairs ten subjects and ten predicates 
The subject a graceful dancer has opposite it the predicate climbed on the roof 
but this promising possibility is not allowed. To a graceful dancer must belong 
tripped lightly on the stage. The absence of context, which makes nonsense of 
the exercise, forbids more than a passing doubt about the use of the prepos- 
tion in both predicates. 

Widespread encouragement is given to this practice of discussing the 
appropriateness of words apart from any context by which it could be judged 


Put the right joining word in the blank spaces: 
They came ——— we were asleep. 


Are when and while, because they probably come first to mind, better answers 
than because or although: If any syntactically possible word is acceptable what 
is the exercise teaching? And what is the right word? Similarly: 


Add suitable adjectives: 





The night was and 


What is needed is not these careless sweepings from the real activity but 
something of the intelligent gusto found in G. Y. Elton’s Teaching English 
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Macmillan 1929) and in parts of D. W. Walters’ volumes in Collins’ ‘Laurel 
and Gold’ series. These have their ineptitudes, but they were born from 
sood teaching. Lively but not always well-informed vocabul: ry work is 

und in Hay ‘dn Rich ards’ Modern School Word Book (Schofield & Sims, n.d.) 
a Exercise Your English (Evans 1946). Recreational English (Blackie 1939) 
and More Recre ational English, by W.G. Humphreys and J. P. Parry, are well 
suited for occasional use at the secondary toll In English through G Games 
Harrap 1941) T. C. Rising tries w ith uneven success to combine informality 
with the comprehensiveness of a year’s course. English Language Exercises 
Murray 1955), by F. E. S. Finn, while suited for occasional use, is directly 
rodelled on O Level requirements. 

The emphasis of the older kind of course was on grammar and composi- 
ion: now itis on literature. The change is an improvement in that the literary 
course can include language work and set it in a context, but it also morse 
f recent courses is too great to be de ie d ae and the ted of th 1em are 
good enough and widely enough known to deserve only a full discussion. 
Some, however, intended mainly for secondary modern schools, are en- 
couraging a kind of teaching which deserves comment, though too many 
servations need to be made for a concise comment to be more than 
tentative. 

There are children whose interest is caught by people and gregarious 
activities more than by books. They may or may not lack skill in using 
words; they are probably unresponsive to them. These children are not 
necessarily unimaginative or unintelligent, and they are found in all kinds of 
‘condary school. I am calling them ‘non-literary’. There are also children 
who are unintelligent, with little capacity for words and little vitality. They 
are not likely to be in a grammar school. These I am calling ‘limited’. This 
isnot a euphemism for ‘stupid’: the limitations of their intelligence are not 
relevant as the limitations of their opportunities and outlook. Non-literary 

children in a grammar school often have to fidget through a literary course, 
but some scope is being given to their imaginations, even if it is through 
unsuitable material. Many courses designed for the modern school emphasise 
what is practical, concrete and familiar so much that they give little or no 
imaginative stretch. But imagination—the term must remain undefined— 

nota literary quality. If it is true that for limited children the only approach 
deen the familiar (which I do not believe) this is not true of the non- 
uterary. Textbooks cannot recognise fine distinctions, but when they treat 
he he non-literary as if they were limited, restricting them too closely to the 
eimeapleces of every day life, they exaggerate the difference between the 
literary and the non-literary (compare the assumption that science students 
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will dislike poetry) and obscure the difference between the non-literary an¢ 
the limited. Kon-tiki has won the right to represent literature for the non- 
literary, and we are beginning to know what kind of book we want. Hoy 
great the need was can be seen by this quotation from the preface to a cours 
published shortly before the war and still in use: 


(This volume) aims primarily at linking-up school-work with matters of impor 
ance to boys and girls soon to be starting work: finding a post on leaving school, 
behaving correctly at an interview, and contributing to national insurance., 
Though literature is not stressed, extracts from books likely to be of interest . . . ar 
included. 

The books are Pickwick, The School for Scandal, Tom Brown's Schooldays 
Albert Grope and Cranford. Few contemporary textbooks unite such con 
trasting attitudes, but it still needs to be said that being concrete and practical 
keeping j your feet on the ground and working through everyday experience 
while being incompatible with The Scho rol for Scandal, does not mean con- 
fining English to the mechanism of the gas-cooker and to filling in forms. 

The modern schools must prepare their pupils for life in a job, but English 
teaching is more than that. Part of the trouble comes from a failure to dis 
tinguish not only between the non-literary and the limited, but between the 
familiar and the concrete. The gas-cooker is familiar but does not stimulate 
the imagination; it is not romantic. Cactuses and volcanoes are not within 


the everyday experience of English children, but they are concrete and easil 


pictured; they encourage imaginative exploration; they are romantic. I 


emphasis could be less on the flatly familiar and more on what is concrete- 
on what vividly appeals to the senses—English teaching could still include, 
but need not be confused with, social training and general knowledge. 


THE WHOLE TREE 


The Bible—but all the Bible—and Homer, and Shakespeare: these are the 
supreme old novels. These are all things to all men. Which means that i 
their wholeness they affect the whole man alive, which is the man himself 
beyond any part of him. They set the whole tree trembling with a new acces 
of life, they do not just stimulate growth in one direction. 

D. H. Lawrence, Selected Literary Criticism, p. 103 
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AN EXPERIMENT 
IN TEACHING POETRY 














by 
JOHN C. IVES 


Whitehill County Primary School 


‘Wuat 1s Poetry?’ I asked this question of the class of eleven-year- 
olds who were sitting in pessimistic attitudes before me. For just half an hour 
every week I was faced with the task of ‘taking poetry with these chil dren. 
‘Poetry is words written in lines and at the end of each line there is a rhyme.’ 
‘Poetry is mostly about flowers or fairies and elves.’ This was the gist of what 
Ireceived from the class. They had been brought up on the insipidity of 
school poetry books. What they found there they didn’t like. It was sloppy 
and sentimental and without appeal. “Who likes poetry?’ A waver of one 
st two rather indecisive hands. “Who doesn’t like poetry?’ A definite and 
enthusiastic hail. 

I knew that whatever method I used with these children, it would have 
to be drastic. No half measures would do. First of all I wanted to wipe 
away the idea that poetry was ‘sloppy’. I wanted to give these modern, 

rough and tough boys and girls the idea that poetry, re: al poetry, is good. 

‘Listen to this’-—and here I read to the class Rudyard Kipling’s blood- 
thirsty “Gunga Dinn’. The result was electric. The class stiffened. ‘A bullet 
come and drilled the beggar clean.’ “You'd lick the bloomin’ boots of him 
that’s got it.’ ‘’e brought me ‘alfa pint o’ water green. It was crawlin’ and 
Itstunk ... 

‘Like itz’ ‘Let’s have it again.’ Then in my best Cockney dialect and 
throatiest voice they had it again. The result was obvious. ‘Do you know 
what that was?? That was poetry. Just as much poetry as ‘One Sunday 
Morn, a small wee elf sat on a toadstool round’. 

‘Gunga Dinn’ became the talking point of that class for a long time. We 
discussed all its points and then used it for choral speech for which it’s re- 
markably effective. 

Now the children were on my side and I could go ahead. They were keen 
toknow more about Poetry. I was convinced on one point—only real poetry 
would do and not second-rate, insipid verse. Further I was convinced that 
only poetry that I really admired myself would suffice. I felt that poetry, 
29 
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like religion, could be caught and not taught. My enthusiasm, I h« yped, would 
set the class alight. In this spirit we moved on from “Gunga Dinn’ 
Rupert Brooke is now considered unfashionable. Nevertheless, I am ; 
great admirer of his works and I believe that if only he had lived he would 
have been numbered amongst the really great poets of any time. Not onl 
was he able to write with a great beauty of language, he had that tremendo 


asset missing from so many of our pocts, a sense of humour. 


I decided to link up with the soldier in “Gunga Dinn’ and use the soldier 


in Brooke’s poem “The Soldier’. Many will, no doubt, consider this mor. 





bidity unsuitable for young children, but consider the horror comics whi 
abound today and are read, make no mistake about this, by most of ou 
school children. In these death is horrible and horribly executed. The senti- 
ments in Brooke’s poem are worthy of note and the words show true beauty 

I read the poem to them hoping that the flow of words would pl 


picase Th 





children’s imagination. The children listened to the poem in a complete and 


moving silence. T heir faces betrayed their interest. I had relied on Brooke’ 


1 


moving words to carry us through, linked with my very great enthusiasm 
Although the children did not completely understand, they did appreciat 
§ I ) ) PI 

from the very beginning. This surely is a much better formula than com- 
plete understanding and no appreciation. A fuller understanding came as the 
poem was discussed. The children were keen to know something of the poet 
himself. 

Other poets of this same period were read and discussed and the childrer 
left no doubt at all that they had plenty of interest. 

I i ae 

“What is poetry?’ I asked the question for the second time and still n 
really satisfactory answer was given. The children no longer supposed it t 
be ‘words written in lines with a rhyme at the end’. That at least was some- 
thing. I tried to show them that a pleasing flow of words which put a thought 





or a description in the neatest and most effective way was the essence of true 


poetry. 

One of the first poems I used to illustrate this point was Binyon’s “The 
Burning of the Leaves’. In the first two verses he describes the bonfire i 
vivid and telling phrases: ‘and bites On stubborn stalks that crackle as they 
resist’. 

In the next two verses he philosophises and draws metaphors between the 
fire and human emotions. I was certain that the children would appreciate 
the first verses. I hoped that they would understand the last verses to a certail 
extent. My hopes were fulfilled. The children asked questions until they 
were satisfied about the full meaning. Here we had an example of real poetry 
which stands on its own without too much boosting and explanation. 
Enheartened by the children’s appreciation and interest, I decided to gt 
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and tackle Shakespeare. In Shakespeare’s humour I hoped that I should 
da way into the children’s hearts. I wanted to implant in the children’s 





minds at this early age the idea that those things which are worth while are 
not necessarily uninteresting and dry. Most of the children had never heard 
of Shakespeare and in this I considered myself fortunate, for I had a clean 
date with which to start. I chose Twelfth Night for this first attempt and after 
a preliminary chat about the man Shakespeare, I briefly told the story of 
Twelfth ig emphasising the humour of Belch, Fabian, Maria and, 

course, Sir Andrew. Here was a character the children could I: ugh at easily. 
And they did. We chuckled over the pomposity of Malvolio and followed 
with a keen interest the plot to bring about his downfall. The duel between 
Sir yarn and Viola was uproariously accepted by the children. Shake- 


e was a man who could make people laugh. Shakespeare was a man 





who coulc 1 tell a good story. T hese were the first facts the children learnt 





about our greatest poet. The children approved of him and wanted more. 
Now I wanted to find out whether the children would accept Shakespeare’s 
poetry. I felt sure that they would. I felt sure that the beautiful flow of 
ords would find their own way into the children’s affections. Children like 


words. I read to them: 


Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the house... . 


Pure poetry. The silence with which the children listened was profound. 
Here was no second-rate verse about fairies and witches. Here the words 
were full of power and beauty and this power and beauty spoke for itself. 
twas sufficient. The children loved it without understanding it. Appre- 
dation is the first aim of teaching poetry. 

After this I followed with a series of good poems written by poets of many 
p ao. I chose them at random from any period as long as I liked them 





and thought that they would have some appeal to the children. Some 
were unsuccessful and the children were ready to discuss their likes and 
dislikes. 
Next I wanted the children to try writing their own poetry. We are all 
familiar with the contorted phrase, the tortured rhyme and the meaningless 
atiments in much poetry written by children. I wanted to get away from 
he fixed metre and fixed rhyming patterns and set the children free from 
convention. 
Iwanted to read in the children’s work a fresh and telling phrase. I wanted 
pictures conjured into my mind from the minds of the children. 
The first attempt we made was in the autumn. I wanted the children to 
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write a poem about this season. I began by reading to the children sever, 
of the good poems which have been written about that time of the year 
We talked about them and noted the pieces we liked best. Next we took: 
walk outside and noticed aspects of this particular season. I tried to make 
the children understand that the very atmosphere was different. We stood 
and listened and the children understood. 

Then they began to write and some of the results were far beyond any- 
thing that I had hoped for. . 


Walking to school through the grey mist of November . . . 
The red clustered berries . . . 

A cool breeze brushing my hair. . . 

Shouts from boys at football just begun . . . 


Phrases like these and many more were enough to cheer the heart of anybody 
trying to instil into the children the meaning of poetry. 

Some were failures. Some children still stuck to the fixed metre and the 
destroying rhyme. 


As I walked along on an autumn day 

I saw a bird up in the tree. 

He looked so bright and sweet and gay, 
Just like the honey bee. 


Here we have the whole gamut of infant verse—unnatural and senseless 
Compare with such vivid phrases as those above. 
Heartened by such results I urged the children to write more verse when 


January came and the snow was falling. A similar procedure as before was 
followed—poems by our best poets read and discussed. Once again I emph- 


sised the need for a good phrase, the need for painting a picture in words 


Again I asked them to disregard rhyme and not to think too much about 

metre. Again the results were encouraging: 
The lamp post stood, snow covered 
Like a giant ghost . . . 


Trees growing leaves of white 
Sparkling in the sun... 


More poems were written in the spring and further good results were ob- 
tained. 
One big failure was achieved in connection with this verse writing. I 
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the children a talk on the nonsense verse of Edward Lear, Belloc and Carroll. 
Afterwards I asked the children to try writing some nonsense verse for them- 
ives. The results were a complete failure. They were completely unable 
(o capture the nonsensical spirit needed. 

In view of the early Shakespearean success, I took another step in this 
direction. Using much the same methods I had used in the previous talk, 
[told the children the story of Midsummer Night's Dream. Here the humour, 
of course, lay in the antics of Bottom and his cronies. Once again I used 
sme of Shakespeare’s poetry and it was successful: ‘I know a bank where 
the wild thyme blows, Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows’. 

[also read to the children the play scene and then asked if any of them 
would care to act in it. I had many volunteers and from these I chose the 
most suitable. We rehearsed the play out of school time and eventually it 
was produced for the rest of the class. It was a most pleasing production. 
The children all entered into the spirit of the thing extremely well and the 
enthusiasm was boundless. Never have I seen a better lion, from his opening 
ines he wrung both humour and pathos as he stood solemnly swinging his 
and reciting: “You ladies you, whose gentle hearts do fear . . .’ 


¢ 





Shakespeare had certainly made a hit. 

[ wanted the children to know that the works of William Shakespeare are 
not all comedies. I wanted to show them the other great aspect of his work 
—his tragedies. I was a little chary of introducing them to the children, but 
nevertheless I took the plunge and told them the story of Hamlet. Obviously 
many details had to be left out but the main outline was there. The ghost, 
of course, interested them at the start. That was a big help. From there the 
children listened most intently and displayed a real interest until the end of 
the story. I did not read them any of the lines as I considered there were 
none suitable. It was sufficient, I felt, that they were aware of this kind of 
play. 

[have always believed Choral Speaking to be an excellent activity in many 


fective w ay of helping children to appreciate poetry. It shows up very 
dearly where the poet has attempted to link sound and meaning. Children 
can immediately appreciate the skill the poet must display in his work. In 
consequence of this, I delved lightly into the realms of choral speech from 
ime to time with this present class of children. I have already mentioned 
Gunga Dinn’ in this way and it turned out to be a most favourable poem 
for this treatment. The call at the end of each verse coming from different 
points in the ‘choir’ was most effective. ‘It was Dinn, Dinn, Dinn, etc.’ 
The most successful poem, however, to be dealt with in this way was 


W. H. Auden’s ‘Night Mail’. Surely this poem was made to be spoken in 
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chorus. The very marked, differing rhythms of the train are clearly expressed 
by using massed voices: 


Letters of thanks, letters from banks, 
Letters of joy from girl and boy... 


The many sounds of which Auden reminds us in the poem can be ven 
well interpreted by a choir. A trio of differently pitched children’s voice 
gives a most realistic rendering of ‘A jug in the bedroom gently shakes’, 

Girls’ voices alone with correct voice modulation can provide wonderful 
atmosphere with “Beside the pale green lochs’, whilst all voices can give a 
excellent impression of the train’s steam with the sh and st sounds in the line 
‘Shovelling white steam over her shoulder’. 

I ended this year’s poetry by going to the beginning—the beginning of 
British poetry. I told the children about the wandering minstrels, of the 
people in those far off days who had to amuse themselves. Thus came the 
ballads. These are made of the stuff that children love, earthy and bloody 
Moreover, the simplicity and sincerity of the ballads bring to them a rare 
kind of beauty. From “Edward, Edward’ we have: 


O I hae kill’d my father dear, 
Mither, Mither. 
O hae kill’d my father dear, 


Alas and wae is me, O. 


From ‘Helen of Kirkconnell’: 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 
Night and day on me she cries; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirkconnell lea. 


Together we enjoyed these poems. As we had travelled through the year 
we had learnt to enjoy them. 

“What is poetry?’ I asked for the third and last time. The answer came, 
‘Poetry is jolly good’. 
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by 
DR. JOHN R. BAKER 


Department of Zoology, Oxford 


MANY SCIENTIFIC papers published in Great Britain are written in a style 
quite different from that adopted by good English authors. There would be 
no disadvantage in that, if an improved version of our language had been 
invented for scientific papers. This, however, is not so. For clarity and 
directness One must turn to non-scientific authors. One hesitates to direct 
attention to this subject lest one be accused of setting oneself up as a stylist. 
There is no such intention here. It is proposed merely to suggest a few ways 
in which scientific papers could be made simpler, clearer, and more pleasant 
to read. 

To prevent any misunderstanding, it must be remarked at the outset that it 
sno part of my purpose to try to oppose the use of necessary scientific words. 
On the contrary, the precise use of certain technical terms, carefully defined 
and internationally understood, is an obvious necessity. We shall be con- 
cerned here with the words that stand between the technical terms, 

If one examines all those passages in scientific papers that are least in accord 
with good English style, one finds that there are three main kinds of error, 
which may be described briefly as those of grammar, grandiloquence and 
German construction. ; 

It would be absurd to treat the subject of grammar at any length here, since 
good advice on this subject is so readily available. Grammatical errors in 
scientific papers sometimes make it impossible to be sure what a sentenée is 
intended to mean. In other cases the mistakes are troublesome only because 
they distract the reader’s attention from the subject under discussion. The 
words ending in -ing (especially using) are very frequently misused. One 
tepeatedly finds such statements as this: ‘Examining a capillary under the 
microscope, after staining with carmine, it resembles a homogeneous hyaline 
tube’. Yet anyone who is intelligent enough to carry out scientific research 
ata university can easily grasp everything that it is essential to know about 
the use of present participles and gerunds in fifteen minutes. 

The menace of grandiloquence seems to derive from the time when doc- 
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tors used many Latin words; and indeed these errors are much more commor 
in medical and biological than in chemical and physical writings. It is diff. 
cult to account for the fact that an Englishman will write ‘vide supra’ wher 
he means ‘see above’. It is noticeable that those who use Latin tags mos 
freely do not always know enough of that language to realise that the word 
‘data’ is plural. 

Long words derived from Greek or Latin roots are often used for express 
ing very simple ideas. When a man wants to say that something is visibl 
to the naked eye on merely opening the body-cavity, he tries to make i 
sound grand by saying, ‘this phenomenon can be macroscopically observed 
upon laparotomy’. Sometimes he uses short words, but chooses an elaborat: 
way of expressing himself. Thus, if he wants to refer to a sheet of metal about 
1/100 i in. thick, he says that it is ‘of thickness ~ 10-? in.’ If his intention is t 
tell his readers that the longest of the six pairs of chromosomes in a cell j 
about three times as long as the shortest, he writes, ‘the maximum size range 
of the six pairs as represented by the ratio length of chromosome 1 length 
of chrososome 6 is about 3/1’. : 

The grandiloquent writer brings in abstract words where none is required 
Instead of writing “because the surface of the retina is spherical’, he substitute 
‘because of the sphericity of the retinal surface’. Instead of saying that some- 
thing is near the nucleus, he says that it “occupies a juxta-nuclear position’, 

Genteelism is allied to grandiloquence. People who think it polite to cal 
a napkin a ‘serviette’ have their counterparts in science, who cannot soil thei 
mouths with paste or mash but must say ‘Brei’ instead. Another example i 
‘sacrificed’ for killed. Allied to genteelism is the deliberate use—not just 
occasionally, but over and over again—of archaic words instead of their exact 
equivalents in plain modern English (for example, ‘save’ for except). 

Vogue-words have their place in the vocabulary of the grandiloquent; but 
what may be called negative vogue-words must also be mentioned here— 
perfectly good words that for an inexplicable reason must not be used. Why 
must the word ‘about’ never be used by the grandiloquent?:. Why must they 
always say ‘circa’, ‘ca.’, ‘c.’, ‘approximately’, ‘around’, ‘of the order of’, and 
even ‘~: What is the objection to ‘separate’? Why must ‘discrete’ invar- 
iably be substituted: (A case can be made for the occasional use of ‘discrete’, 
when special emphasis on complete separation is necessary.) ‘After’ is another 
negative vogue-word. 

Grandiloquence and related foibles, however, are not the worst enemies of 
good English. A still more serious and more insidious evil exists. 

In ordinary speech or writing it would never enter anyone’s head to say 
‘a tea containing cup’; one would naturally say ‘a cup containing tea’. Yet in 
scientific journals one will find (for example) ‘ iron containing globules, 
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when what is meant is ‘globules containing iron’. It is questionable whether 
the writers of such phrases have ever asked themselves why they adopt this 
construction, which is strange to our language and does nothing to improve 
it, Why do they say ‘a hyaluronidase treated area’ when they mean an area 
treated with hyaluronidase: Why place a complex adjectival phrase before 
the noun, and why omit the clarifying preposition? Why say ‘non-formalin 
containing fixatives’ instead of fixatives not containing formalin? Why ‘eight 
micra thick sections’ when one means sections 8 thick? Or v >y does a man 
who would never dream of saying ‘the Jones associated people’ write of ‘the 
nucleolus associated chromatin’? 

These, however, are relatively innocuous examples, compared with many 
that disfigure our scientific journals. “A methylene blue stained preparation of 
—_ ear bwaal is bad enough, but not qm sO bad as be eroaey red — 
monia) ssidledhane of silver’ . Even nero laeniouen, are not the worst ‘English 
that it is possible to write, if one is determined to pile up qualifying words 

ther than adjectives in front of the noun they qualify. The limit is p erhaps 

ached by ‘adenosine triphosphate activated actomyosin contraction’. (To 
spare the reader trouble, I m: xy mention that this means the contraction of 
omyosin, activated by adenosine triphosphate.) These are words put to- 
get tile without the slighte st attempt 
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sicher zu ermittelnden Stellen’ or “das von dem Objectiv-system in der der 
Lichtquelle zugeordneten Ebene entworfene Beugungsspectrum’. Unneces- 
sarily difficult though this construction may seem to an Englishman, yet the 
German language does at least help us, through the inflection of the words, 
to follow our path through such passages as these. But when this kind of 
construction is forced artificially on our much less inflected tongue, and the 
prepositions are omitted, all pretence of clarity is lost. 

The German-American style did not originate with men who had set 
themselves the high ideal of improving our language as a vehicle for scientific 
ideas. It was, on the contrary, the product of childhood, introduced by 
people whose parents had spoken in sentences constructed in their native, 
German way. It is strange indeed that an Englishman or Scot, accustomed 
since infancy to a simple syntax, with logical order of words, should copy a 
German-American imitation of English, just because he happens to be writing 
in a scientific journal. Our own language, as written by those who know 
and love it, can scarcely be surpassed for clarity, directness and simplicity. 

It is noticeable that scientific books published in the United States are often 
written in a style that is close to ordinary English (though the American 
people have their own special words, spellings and phrases). The difference 
in style between American books on one hand and papers on the other sug- 
gests that the publishers correct the style of writing where necessary, while 
the editors of journals do not. It must be remarked that the German influence 
is altogether lacking from some American scientific papers, which are models 
of lucidity and good style. A paper by Michaelis! on the reaction of dyes 
with nucleic acids may be quoted as a particularly fine example. 

How can the standard of English in scientific journals be improved? One 
thinks at once of the obvious works of reference—of Fowler, ?Partridge? and 
Gowers.4 Quiller-Couch’s lecture ‘On Jargon’ is packed with good advice 
and horrid examples. The teachers of English in our schools could help very 
much, if they were to study the errors made in scientific papers and base their 
instruction to science students on their findings. Style, however, is largely 
dependent on example. Good reading makes good writing. One could al- 
most imagine that some of the contributors to our scientific journals had 
never read anything but German-American. Yet good examples abound, in 


'Michaelis, L., Cold Spring Harb. Symp. Quant. Biol., 12, 131 (1947). 

2Fowler, H. W., A Dictionary of Modern English Usage (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 
1937). 

3Partridge, E., Usage and Abusage: A Guide to Good English (Hamish Hamilton, 
London, 1948). 

4Gowers, E., ABC of Plain Words (H.M. Stationery Office, London, 1951). 
SQuiller-Couch, A., On the Art of Writing (Cambridge University Press, 1925). 
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books of widely different scope. A trio so diverse as Macaulay, P. G. Wode- 


lucid. There is no dearth of good examples to suit every taste. 

A strange fact that gives some basis for optimism is this. When an author 
has finished the scientific part of his paper, he often addresses a note of general 
information to the reader. At this point he suddenly discloses for the first 
time that he can write English, for his ideas are clearly expressed. If one 
wished to translate what he now says into the style adopted in the rest of the 
paper, one W ould have to write something like this: ‘Some related interest 
possessing observations by the present writer et al. will be the subject of ca. 
100-3010 discrete communications’. The fact that he does not write like that 
shows that he need not have done so in the body of the paper. 

One last, necessary word. The best English writers occasionally use some 
of the strange constructions mentioned in this article, often to produce a 
special effect for a particular occasion. They do so, however, only at long 
intervals. The greater part of their writing is so smooth and fluent that the 
reader forgets that he is reading and knows only that he is absorbing ideas. 


Note. With the exception of the passage in inverted commas in the last 
paragraph but one, all the examples given in this article are genuine: none 
was invented by myself or modified to suit my purpose. I am indebted to 
Prof. A. C. Hardy for a careful criticism of the first draft of this article. 


OXFORD ‘USE OF ENGLISH’ GROUP 


Denys Thompson addressed the Oxford ‘Use of English’ Group at their 
meeting on May 7th. He spoke on the teaching of English, and a well- 
attended meeting had an interesting discussion afterwards. The discussion 
was continued at the last meeting on June 21st. Next year the Group will 
consider, under the general heading of ‘The Environment and How to Meet 
It’, such topics as broadcasting, the press, advertising, children’s publications 
and the cinema; there will also be meetings on class work, particularly dealing 
with practical criticism. The first meeting will be at 7.30, Monday, October 
isth, at the Institute of Education, 8 South Parks Road. Anyone interested 
isinvited to come. Further details from John Gillard Watson, 5 East Street, 
Osney, Oxford. 
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PART ‘A’ by DOROTHY J. COOPER 


English Mistress at Scarborough Girls’ High School 














THE THEME of the prose passages in this new series will be the problems 
of democracy and mass literacy. In any set of Reading Sheets we have to 
cope with the disadvantage of isolating passages from their context. With 
this set, the difficulty seems greater than ever, for the central idea is a very 
tenuous and controversial one. That being so, it is hard to represent the 
problem by means of paragraphs taken from one or two writers; it becomes 
necessary for the teacher to supplement those paragraphs with further refer- 
ences to the authors in question and with other commentaries on democracy. 

The extracts chosen will try to show how mass literacy affects the forma- 
tion of the social norm; how our attitudes are given to us not only by the 
newspaper and the advertisement—a consideration which is always before 
us in our work in English—but also by less obvious means. One of these is 
the ‘middle-brow novel’, the work of writers who pride themselves on avoid- 
ing the creation of aes and on a refusal to fake feelings which they 

cannot genuinely produce, but who at the same time make flattering unction 
for the millions of readers who want to be warmed and soothed, : ssuring 
them that they are the best fellows in creation and that all is well. 

In reviewing Journey Down a Rainbow (Encounter, November 1955), Mr. 
T. R. Fyvel describes a friend’s meeting with some prosperous business men 
of Texas. They boasted uninhibitedly about the wealth they were making, 
and the friend found their enthusiam unexpectedly refreshing. But one night, 
his host turned to him and said, “You know, Bob, I ask my self if our m ee e 
civilisation isn’t all shot to hell.’ Bob was horrified. ‘Don’t have these 
decadent thoughts!’ he exclaimed. “Don’t have any thoughts! Leave that 
to us—while you stay just as you are!’ Mr. Fyvel comments, ‘He may have 
been as wise as Mr. and Mrs. Priestley’ (who wrote Journey Down a Rainbow). 
I have this story in mind in conside ring the passage from Angel Pavement 
which begins this Reading Sheet. 

Here is a Corner House, one of the means by which masses of people can 
have a meal cheaply in London. Not only cheaply—they can have it m 
splendour. The writer wants to emphasise the difference between th¢ marble- 
and-gilt glory of the surroundings and the scientific calculation in the base- 
ment upon which the fabric stands. He states his misgiving: “perhaps a new 
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civilisation, perhaps a new barbarism’. Contrast, then, is his obvious device. 


He relies on a vivid, visual style to convey his Babylon. The words are not 


‘hosen for their exact value: the easy, journalistic style stamps down one 


nicture and goes on to something else: ‘fountains . . . with green and crimson 
fre’; then ‘mounds of shimmering bonbons and multi-coloured Viennese 
pastries’. The style is mock-naive at times; a trick familiar to readers of the 
tories of Burmanley and Bruddersford is apparent in ‘a tea shop that had 
gone mad and turned Babylonian’. The writer stresses that the marble is 
thin marble; it hides concrete and steel. That in its turn hides the calculators 
who make the place exist. Instead of ‘citadels’, ‘lights’, ‘fountains of illumi- 
nation’, we have ‘fractions of a farthing’, ‘units of electricity’, time-and- 
motion study of the average waitress. The point is concluded: ‘there was a 
warm sensuous vulgar life flowering in the upper storeys and cold science 
working in the basement’. 
None of the words have been unexpected, nor chosen with care. ‘Bewild- 
ering , ‘shimmering’, ‘glittering’ are the routine ones for a sham-oriental 
restaurant. ‘Juggling with figures’, “black-coated floor managers’, ‘tempera- 
mental long-haired violinists’ are just as inevitable. The top and bottom of 
it is that Mr. Priestley does not appear to be angry about what he sees. He 
isnot ‘concerned’. It is always ‘perhaps a new barbarism’ , perhaps he knew 
in his heart’. The author is fundamentally cosy. He concludes the passage: 
The place was built for him’, for he likes and sympathises with the inheritors 
of that democracy which is embodied in the Corner House. One can ‘see 
his point’. But it takes a really ‘concerned’ man—D. H. Lawrence—to en- 
gage one’s imagination in revolt against this aspect of Subtopia. The famous 
Tevershall’ passage is an instance, as is also the essay “Democracy I: the 
Average’. Priestley wants the best of both worlds. He wants to despise mass- 
vilisation, and still keep the masses of his readers by shouting aloud a sen- 
timental regard for Turgis. 
The writer of passage II could never be accused of having it both ways. 
His opinion, and his strength of feeling about it, are made perfectly clear, 
ad th tis may well seem an agreeable honesty in comparison with Priestley’s 
. It is quite frankly snobbish. It appears to assume that the men who 
led in the 1914-18 war ‘to make a world for Hooper’ (a young subaltern, 
rather brash, who seems to his superior officer typical of the crudity of the 
products of democracy) were exclusively of one class and one faith. It is a 
curious statement from a writer who is religious, because it is palpably lack- 
ing in humility and in the awareness of the importance of individual human 
beings. He is disposed to write off those human beings, rendered literate by 
democracy, with a slick piece of ‘type’ writing, far more clever than valid, 
bout the ‘trav elling salesman with his polygon: al pince-nez’ whom he takes 
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to be a characteristic inheritor of democracy. To offset this gloomy prospect} questiot 
the other side of the picture is made correspondingly romantic and « hiy alrous} of writt 
The account begins to tremble with emotion at the words ‘those lost genera ant as th 
tions. The young men of the best families, we are then told, with theirf less con 
‘other-worldly air’, their popularity and charm, became ‘garlanded victims work hi 
singled out for the sacrifice’. With a use of the sinister word ‘vermin’—now} detail o! 
being used on behalf of the U section of the population—we are given thef respecta 


ne, # iater OF 


real force of the writer’s indignation. His favourites, apparently they ak 
were ‘shot off at leisure’. One must admire the courage that it takes to cas} fumitut 
this view of the situation at the public. It refuses to flatter, or to be com-§ of the \ 
placent about what has happened, and the author has something to believe be the g 
in and holds fast to it. On the other hand, its special pleading is obvious and house, 
its tone unpleasantly arrogant. recognl 

The poetry on the Sheet is intended to show the limits which must be kepf But t 
in mind when using the technique of realism. Rupert Brooke said of Chanmelh the stor 
Passage, “The point of it was serious’, and he saw in it a welcome relief fromf js alrea 
‘the rosy mists of poets’ experiences’. But there is no point in using realism band’s | 
merely as a means of shocking one’s readers; there has to be some particular long-av 
need for it. One gets the impression that, with a schoolboyish enthusiasm owners 
the young poet wrote “The damned ship lurched and slithered’ and then saff (one th 
back, pleased at the thought of his own daring. Is anything useful achieved fortabh 
by the carefully elaborated details of sea-sickness?: Dylan Thomas tells how, § this is s 


as a cub reporter, he himself was often guilty of this kind of deliberate writ-f when ¢ 
ing, but he always ended by laughing at it. in this f 


The Donne poem concerns a storm at sea, too; but Donne makes no use § duction 
of such detail, but lets his description of the storm do its own work. (‘Som 
coffin’s in their cabbins lie . . . yet must dye.’) He suggests a world gone int 
chaos, and in it the sailors, confined in narrow, wooden places, only w ish that 
they could die quickly. The men have become the biblical ‘sons of Thunder, 
cramped and groaning as souls rising for Judgement. Although the con- 
parison is solemn it is amusing too. The realisation of Donne’s active part IN THI 


in the Islands Voyage, his behaviour in face of adventures which would easily fF eration 

have ended in death, come as a sharp contrast with the plaintive questions f to narr: 

and admissions of Channel Passage, where the forced and strained rhyme § to mak 
The 


also point to the occasion’s having been too deliberately contrived. Donne’ f The m: 
poem is not only a picture of sea-sickness: it is also the presentation of that & (includ 
strange, twilight state which is found in St. Lucie’s Day and which suggest f careful 


most effectively the loss of a sense of time, direction, life and death. The & lines m 
sailors are amusing lay-figures, who add to the general distress, but ther to plea 
feelings are not the justification for the poem. and thi 

Passage IV deserves segregation, although it has obvious bearing on the F joying 
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question 1 of democracy raised in I and IL. It will allow examination as a piece 
of writing; the other two w ill not. What Miss Bowen has to say is as import- 
tas the way in which she says it. At the back of her description is the root- 


. 7 community for which ‘Community centres’ are formed, where men 


work hard to try to make neighbours of strangers. That is touched off in the 
Jetail of the curtains, put up to stop people looking in, and as a manifesto of 


respectability. The frail houses themselves—‘raw brick shells’ they are called 
lal 


later on—are sadly uniform and not private despite the precautions. The 
furniture and prize possessions are easy to visualise; they give us a good idea 


fthe Watsons. Elizabeth Bowen has the cruel, unsparing eye that seems to 
the gift of the more talented women writers; the list of contents of the new 
house, where the stairs shake under the weight of the wardrobe, is very 


recognisable. 


But the writer is not merciless about the Watsons, who are the subject of 
hestory, beyond the fascination of this perfect subject for description. There 


is already enough to indicate the wife’s sense of inadequacy here, the hus- 


band’s pride in his new possession. He has just come to it as the rew ard of a 


-awaited promotion. Yet the houschold goods reflect the dismay of the 


wners. A place has to be lived in and possessions have to be part of a life 


ne thinks of the jug which Silas Marner treasured so) before they sit com- 


fortably. The owners had thought it would be a quicker business. How well 
this is suggeste -d in the short, final sentences, the plate screwed on the day 


vhen the builders leave, the curtains up. The attempt to find a way to live 
this facade of a street carved out of the countryside is to follow. The intro- 


duction has been made most effectively in this opening paragraph. 


PART ‘B’ by R. B. KENNEDY 


Senior English Master, Whitgift School 


Iv THE four “B’ sheets of this volume I want to encourage some consid- 


ration of the four main intentions behind all attempts to write: to describe, 


tonarrate, to convince by argument and to inform. At the same time I hope 


make it clear that these are not watertight compartments by any means. 
The main aim is to encourage boys and girls to think about their own writing 
including school compositions and private letters), as well as to read more 
arefully and with discrimination. A preliminary discussion on the follow ing 
ines might be helpful: what are your aims when you write a composition? 

please the teacher or examiner? The answer will almost certainly be yes 
nd this can be labelled ‘communication’ of a sort. Some will admit to en- 


ying their writing for its own sake (self-expression), but communication 
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will probably prove a sounder basis for discussion. In what ways do writer 8 YI 


- ° - ] 

aim to communicate? Reference to any class reader should produc ration! 

and description as two important intentions of many writers; a tey 

book may be used to introduce the idea of exposition, and almost politica smcuu 


editorial the idea of argument. The way in which these int 





will become obvious in discussion and also in the extracts which I U! 
Description and narration are the first two I shall deal with | se they but fi 
appear to me to be the most direct intentions and because they are the mos} “VY 
easily recognisable. Description I take to mean that kind of writing which} * 2° ‘ 
is concerned with the appearance of the world. The desc riptive writer desire} UVES 
to transfer to the mind of the readet impressions made upon his senseit . 
—sight, primarily, but all the other senses, too, in varying deg: Lobb 
I(a), (b) and (c). Nearly all boys and girls are repelled or attracted by qu | ; 
people they meet, and will cheerfully describe them—verbally, at least. I{:)} reli 





(Dickens’ description of Mr. Chadband in Bleak House) should repel ani} ™ 
I(b) (Melville’s second mate, Stubb, in Moby Dick) attract, but why: Th 

is grotesque detail in both: the train oil, the wanting to grovel; the pipe 
regular feature of the face, and the peculiar mode of dressing. Even though} WO" 
grotesque, such things are probably quite familiar to the experience of chi-f °°8" 
dren. Someone may notice that the references in (a) are non-human (tl 
bear and the train oil), while Stubb’s pipes are essentially human. Has ¢ cer 
anything to do with repulsion and attraction? What is the use of description} ' 
here? Surely the presentation of character by striking detail. I(c) (Jai 
ten’s account of Mrs. Allen from Northanger Abbey) is altogether cooler, anc 


depends for its effect on quict, but firm irony. Hardly an image at all is con ” 
° 1 - r1VES < 
jured up, but a state of mind is conveyed. D 


II(a), (b) and (c). Quite extensive travel by children, with 


their parents 

r | = ats etwe 
with school parties, isnow almost acommonplace. A great deal of advertisi ee 
space is devoted to making people s minds up fol them in choosi places aa 


visit, and the tourist industries go to great lengths to make the 


—— The chea oe ee eee nett ae some 
quite effortiess. Ihe cheque once signed, th family is transpo 
iously to Paris or Rome a1 d 1] the worst cases thi h lidav a ts t ae Sone 
simple substitution of the coach window for the television screen. Discrit per 
: ‘ cee th 
nation seems a vital need. II(a) (an extract from a fairly moder ¢ ote 
, P , - ‘ tT) 1m 
advertisement in the News Chronicl appeals to a sense OF 1d luxury, wif” = 
‘ > /6 1 , nis o 
a sop to cultt ré { but with romance and histo1 thrown i noe V US OV 
- : 1 . , - —_ ie servan 
can legitimately enjoy both ‘historic beauty and steaks , of course, 
seems 


offered as bait they lose their interest for some people. What are the danget f **"* 
1 ° é , > expe 
signals of these vested interest ‘travelogues’: Worn-out epithets and uncom} “*PS 


firmed superlatives (‘good living’, ‘tempting food’, ‘sheer gaiet "In 


parable’, ‘superb’ rex 
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ct, too. In II(b) (from Etruscan Places) D. H. Lawrence presents, as a 
equally mixed bag, and willingly descends from the sublime to 
is (‘the asphodel is letting off its spasmodic pink sparks . . . and 
nelli f cats’) but, although he too was very much concerned to make 
n his travel books, he presents strictly the truth as he saw it and 

[he Mediterranean is not here, as it happens, monotonously blue, 
t and deadish’. His eye for the fine thing and the nasty thing, and his 
vely response to both, should appeal to most modern children, especially 
s he doesn’t scorn colloquial language. There is certainly no litter of super- 
tives, and significant de tail takes the place of v ague generalisation (the ac tive 
phodel may inspire some profitable bewilderment). II(c), an extract from 
Cobbett’s Rural Rides, has a robust virtue of a rather different kind; here is a 


ind Pp -obably healthy, prejudice. Boyish hyperbole and sarcasm can 
tl 





C shing P especially when helped out by a good eye and expert 
knowledge of the ‘countryside. 

The remaining pieces reinforce points already made and show the limita- 
ions of pure description. There is a limit to the amount of literary camera- 
work we can enjoy, however skilful, fresh and original it may be. IfI(a), the 
beginnit "an article in the Boys’ Own Paper of September 1955 (‘Death in 


the Grass ° by Keith Horan) is competent and has the virtue of not condes- 





ing to young readers in style (the subject matter is lurid enough), but 
re is nothing very interesting about the writing. It has a pretentious air. 
What does ‘winnowing’ mean? Is ‘being eaten’ a ‘task’: This sort of descrip- 
is most children will certainly agree) is only bearable as introduction 

nd should not go on too long. W hat is it builc ling up to? The last sentence 
rives a good clue: “eating or being eaten, living or dyi ing’. A cricket is killed 
bya field-mouse, which is killed by a tarantula; then there is a de sperate fight 
between a mongoose and a cobra. What is there about W. H. Hudson’s 
lescription of a childhood encounter with a mysterious black snake (from 
Far Away and Long Ago) which puts it in a different category altogether? 
Some will suggest the unusually vivid phr ase or image (the comparison of 
the snake with a ‘coal-black current . . . of some such element as quicksilver’), 
f ee the straightforwardness onl simplicity of the account; some may 
that a again, the author's sole concern is with truth; he is not trying 

to impress the reader or to inflate his style attractively but simply to recall 
his own earlier impressions with accuracy. In both extracts description is the 
servant of narration; both writers have a story to tell in which description 
seems to them of great importance. Both descriptions are well within the 
experience of all boys and girls, and both will have firm supporters. Bridges’ 
poem (of which only the first fourteen lines are given) is a careful, accurate 


piece of observation. Everyone knows the ‘strange unheavenly glare’ on the 
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bedroom ceiling when snow has come in the night; everyone has seen t 
snow ‘making unevenness even’. These things are well said, but Hard: 


poem may strike some children as more spontaneous. It is in fact an artf 





little drama. The first verse sets the scene, the second introduces the a 


tragic clown, and the third the wholly pathetic figure of the homeless war 
derer. Hardy can afford flippancy (‘near inurns him’) and can then revert: 
genuine sentiment, very simply expressed (‘And we take him in’). It y 
soon appear, of course, that there is thought and technical skill behind th 
poem as well—there is a beautiful fitting of sound to sense in lines 5 and¢ 
for example. In both poems description is mingled with narration in 
natural way. 

I hope a subsidiary effect of some such consideration as this may be a net 
vigour in tackling the conventional descriptive exercises in compositio; 
books: “Write a paragraph on one of your class-mates’ or “Describe a countn 
lane in springtime’. 
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BUDDING BALLAD-MAKERS 
by 
W. LEWIS 


Mexborough Schofield Technical School 


| HAVE ASKED now 400 boys and girls to write a ‘Modern Ballad’. So 
far | have received 399 dismal failures. How to approach, gradually, what 
is after all an enormous task to young minds of 12 is the purpose of the 
following lessons. 

We stumbled upon the method quite by accident. Preparing ‘Robin 
Hood and Allin A Dale’ for a dramatised reading, a boy thought it rather 
illy to divide the lines 

“Stand off, stand off!’ the young man said, 
“What is your will with me?’ 


between the ‘soloist’ and the ‘chorus’ (the narrator’s part). We tried cutting 
the indirect speech, but did not like the truncated rhythm. 

Another boy suggested giving both lines to Allin A Dale by re-writing 
the words ‘the young man said’. We did. 

We then found that 15 other lines needed similar treatment. We dealt 
with one or two more and left the remainder for homework, a task which 
even the poorest boys found well within their scope. The subsequent dis- 
cussion on their efforts dealt, among other points, with the following: 

(a) RayTHM. Not only did the class discover the metrical scheme of a 
ballad for themselves, but also discovered that the licences allowed can only 
be stretched so far and no further. Indeed, when we came to re-write 


“Who gives me this maid?’ said Little John, 
Quoth Robin Hood, “That do I, 

And he that takes her from Allin a Dale, 
Full dearly he shall her buy;’ 


we discovered how subtly, in the apparent crudity of the metre, the words 
gives and ‘takes’ are placed. We immediately rejected a version, previously 
47 
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adopted, on realising that it placed too important words and too stro 
between these two antithetic words. I had never suspected that my y 
sters could descend to such subtle points of rhythm. . 

(b) The difference between artless repetition and mere padding. One| 
had suggested to change ‘ “Stand off, stand off” the young man said’; 
‘Stand off, stand off, my man, stand off!’ As ‘Allin’ said, tt as if lp 
the stammers!’ There was a great deal of this padding, of course, but 
dealt with it ruthlessly. 

(c) cHaRACTERS. Allin’s maid is given ‘to be an old knight’s deligh: 
Does that make her and Allin members of the upper class and should he al 
accordingly: Or is it another case of Robin Hood helping the poor agai 
the rich: Rather than press for an answer, I let them write two sets 


speeches, sufficiently characteristic to tell which was which. The ‘lowe 


class’ speech was terrible; which brought us to: 

(4) PERIOD STYLE. The word ‘lad’ troubled us in one of the ‘new’ ling 
‘It’s slang, sir’, had everybody looking through 64 pages of ball: psi poetry 
find examples of slang to defend its retention. We found none. In 
boy exclaimed to his astonishment, ‘Don’t they all talk posh!’ incidental 
they also learned that the ‘Big’ dictionary tells you how old a word is. 


We composed a composite script and recorded it to let our ears be ox 
final judges. We are now dealing with Chevy Chase in a similar manne 





Unfortunately, there are not many suitable ballads in our anthology; f 


is not enough for a ballad to be ‘dramatic’ (like “The Gay Goshawk’, i 
must obviously have many individual lines which are shared by the narrator 


and a ‘soloist’. 


I shall increase the original tasks gradually by letting the children lengthe 


speeches, introduce episodes from other ballads (but in the boys’ own words 
work over duplic ated ballads in w hich some sections have been re -placed b 


prose summaries and finally give them a prose-version of a complete ballad 


to be ‘translated’ into verse. 
When I feel that they have got the ‘swing 


5 


adapt one to a more familiar setting (the ‘stony desert’ at the back of the 
school), introduce modern characters, plots and speech (a Chevy Chase be 


tween two rival schools?) 


Long before then, I hope, one or other will have brought me one that! 
original from beginning to end. And even if no one does, I shall have dost 


a good term’s work on ballads. 


e’ of a ballad, I shall let them 
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THE SPIRIT OF MODERN ADVENTURE, by G. F. Lamb. [Harrap, ss.] 
GREAT DISCOVERERS IN MODERN SCIENCE, by Patrick Pringle. [ Harrap, 
J 

} 


sPORTING SCENES, edited by E. L. Black and A. H. Lawley. [Methuen, 


<6 


4s 3d. | 
WORLDS TO CONQUER, compiled by P. D. —— s. [Macmillan, 5s.] 
KING SOLOMON’ S MINES, by H. Rider Hag ggard. | Nelson, 4s.] 

KING SOLOMON’S MINES, retold by Haydn “thi |Harrap’s Sword-in- 

Hand Library, 1s. 9d.] 

JAN: THE STORY OF A DUTCH BARGE DOG, by G. W. Barrington. [Long- 
mans, 35. od. 
The nineteenth century believed that only good literature should be read in 
school. But by “good” they really meant “good” for an educated and cul- 
tured adult. So we have a legacy of English classics to be read in school, 
many of them never to be read again.’ Professor 1. A. Gordon wrote thus 
in The Teaching of English) in 1947; it may be doubted whether today there 
are many secondary schools where much of the ‘legacy’ is readily observable 
utside the mausoleum of the stock-room cu pboard. To judge from the 
assortment of volumes under review, there is indeed a widespread assumption 
that a work of ‘literature’—whether good or bad, adult or juvenile—is almost 
the last thing we expect our pupils to read during English lessons. Even King 
Solomon's Mines, a book which in my own boyhood we bought for sixpence 
in the Reader’s Library and read without any pedagogic prompting, has 
apparently to be retold in the flattest of prose and compressed to about one- 
sixth of its original length before the secondary modern schools can be in- 
duced to swallow it. 

Is it really the schoolchild of today who grows steadily more stupid—or is 
it perhaps our educational publishers: Consider for instance Mr. G. F. Lamb’s 
The Spirit of Modern Adventure—a retelling in Mr. Lamb’s own uninspired 
words of the ‘exciting hase of ten modern adventurers ranging from 


of the details, Fa dine the eneiialion,% which Pa can recreate suspense 


and excitement, these adventures should seem insipid, repetitive and boring? 
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The pity of it is that several of the books from which Mr. Laml 
his material are well within the range of the older modern-school 
are moreover sufficiently lively and vivid to sharpen his appetite 
instead of dullins it. The other extended exercise in ‘retellir 
Pringle’s Great Discoverers in Modern Science, has rather more 1 
existence, thougii its presence in a ‘Modern English Series’ (alo1 
umes of Pepys and Horace Walpole!) would certainly have amaz 
generation of English teachers. This is respectable scientific j 
describing the life and work “op elve modern scientists or inv 


with Fleming and ending with Oppenheimer) Mr. Pringle d 


‘ : 13 

from technicalities, and some chapters would hardly be acceptabl 
ot o 1 ] 1] } 1 . 

below the fifth form. The volume could provide worthwiilie supp! 


m - " = 1 1 1 1 
reading for the scientifically or technic: ills minded, vdut t! eq 


W riting is certainly not sucl as to repay ‘reading in Class eve 9 


. 3 c 
| ] ’ 
who are most stubt ornly resistant to literatur¢ 


Even 1f we fu:c it necessary in these days to draw the fro 


tic 
*7 ] 1 } - 
more wldc ly than ln the a 1am convinced that the material ft 
lish lessons ought to consist almost entirely of real books—compl 
wherever tee tag "at any rate books which have aieiiel 
rer : 
amount of abridgment. I suppose there may be a place tor co 
aieiastne Of Mesum tenn tenes stoned wish ee eae ae 
extracts 1f these have been assembDied With some Ciearly concelved a 
: 
able educational purpose in mind—but of how many school <« 


1 


can this truthfully be claimed: Sporting Scenes would no dc 

based itself on an appeal to ¢ hildren’s interests. Children are, aft 
iously interested in games of all kinds; let us then throw toget! 
accounts of different types oO yf sport as we can fu d: Hazlitt, Surt 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays, Neville Cardus, John Arlott, J. P. W. 

so on. The resulting miscellany will surely entertain them—or at 
least it will keep them quiet. This humour ring of superfi icial int 


certainly not what Dewey had in mind when he w rote that ‘interests ar 


signs and symptoms of growing pow ers. There is no attempt 
ward movement of any kind, no attempt to lead the pupils towa: 
largement or refinement of experience, no attempt even to int! 
tudes towards sport which are more mature and balanced than thos 
by the Sunday press. And as a matter of fact few of the pass 


toctered 
LOSLCICU 


capable of standing on their own feet when detached from thei 


fictional or topical context; Siegfried Sassoon’s lengthy account of a 


cricket match (from Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man) is almost 
caption. 


Worlds to Conquer (a new addition, be it noted, to the Scholar’s I 


even more of a hotch-potch. Mr. Cummins traverses some 
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ground as Mr. Pringle, with extracts from books by or about Baird, Fleming, 
Whittle, and Wernher von Braun, while he also makes some brief incursions 

into Mr. Lamb’s territory, with extracts by Neville Duke and Sir John Hunt. 
Since he also manages to include, among other oddities, extracts from Ger- 
tude Lawrence’s autobiography and from Memoirs of a Sword-Swallower, it 
will be gathered that the unifying principle which is alleged to give shape to 
his anthology (Universal, Personal, and Future Worlds to Conquer) takes a 
litle mastering. The extracts are too brief to make much impact, and some 
wre of very indifferent quality. The book is in any case disfigured by one 


are 
extraordinary lapse of judgment which ought to exclude it from any self- 
respecting school in this country. Mr. Cummins includes (without any cau- 
tionary comment) an account taken from Flying Saucers Have Landed of how 
the American ‘Saucer Researcher’ George Adamski encountered a ‘Visitor 
from Venus’ on Thursday, November 2oth 1952 and ‘conversed with him 
by means of signs and the use of telepathy’. 

Finally, the only two ‘real books’ in the list. King Solomon’s Mines (first 
published in 1885) is not perhaps among the very best of the adventure story 
genre, and some of its machinery may strike us at this distance of time as just 
_ shoddy. But the atmosphere and detail was vividly imagined and 

sequently boys of between twelve and fourteen still find it a compelling 
and exciting story. In the grammar school I should regard it as a strong can- 
didate for the library list or the collection of home readers; but with some 
secondary modern forms it might be worth reading in class. The qualities 
which make it worth reading are, needless to say, the very ones which get 
exorcised in Mr. Perry’s précis of the plot. It seems to me that a backward 
reader who had to struggle through ‘digests’ of this kind would be justified 
in concluding that reading is a less rewarding accomplishment than it is 
usually made out to be. 
: The Story of a Dutch Barge Dog is a pleasant enough story which avoids 
most of the expected pitfalls of sentimentality and would be quite acceptable 
to eleven or twelve year olds. The response, however, is likely to be slightly 
tepid. One can quite see that publishers are up against a problem when they 
try to find ‘real books’ written in the last twenty or thirty years which are 
thoroughly suitable for use in English lessons. It does seem a pity that our 
increased twentieth century awareness of what good children’s books ought 
to be like hasn’t been accompanied by an increase in the number of writers 


able to provide them. 


FRANK WHITEHEAD 
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FORWARD BOOKS, by G. R. Crosher. [Methuen, 1s. 9d. each.] “House 
Fire!’ ‘Island Adventure’, ‘A Convict Has Escaped’ and “Treasure int 
Ruins. 

WIDE HORIZON READING SCHEME: Introductory Stage by | 
out and Ian Serraillier. [Heinemann: ‘Look Alive!’ and ‘Ma 
4s. 6d. each; Workbook for ‘Look Alive!’ 1s. 2d.] 

FAR AND WIDE STORIES: No. 7. ‘Adventure on the Alm’, by Nano 
Martin. [Macmillan, 2s.] 

SEA STORY READERS: No. 2. “Treasure in Hebrides’, by Andrew Wood 
[ Macmillan, 2s.] 

To most children in Primary and Secondary Modern Schools, Nanny isa 

old goat tethered on the railway embankment behind the brickw: 


yet it’s surprising how many rez ders designed for these childrei 


vaded with an air of gen tility, of crumpets on the lawn, Daddy 
and Mumm y in the morn ing room—of, in short, N: unnyism. Or 
therefore, that the freedom from Nannyism which is a common f 


all the books mentioned here signifies a gathering of momentum in the tret 
| 


towards greater social reality in this field. One certainly doesn’t wish for 


classroom Zolas or Gorkis, but when Jennifer asks Nanny if she and Nige 
may take tea in the Summer House—well! 


The ‘Forward Books’ are obviously written with more in mind than t 


intellectual background of their intended readers, retarded Secondary Moé 


1 


ern children with a reading age of 8 to 9. Some effort has also been madet 
present a familiar social background. Thus, in Treasure in the Ruin 


“Why don’t you go out and play?’ asked Peter’s sister Jean. She was at home becaus 
their mother had to work in a shop on Saturday afternoons. Their father was at 
football match. 


After such a start, and with similarly authentic social touches in the other 
books of the series, it seems a pity that Mr. Crosher should have to fall back 


so frequently and heavily on the old, old plot formulae of escaped convict 


hidden swag and the Police Inspector’s final blessing. And when will he (anc 


many other writers for retarded children) learn that short sentences, simp! 


words and repetition are not enough— that an abundance of qi 1¢ k-fire dla- 


logue can present serious difficulties to the reader with a slow-fused mind: 
The Introductory Stage of the “Wide Horizon Scheme’ is also pla 
senior pupils with a re ading age of 9. The basic reader, Look Alive! is 
rather uninspiring scrappiness; the continuous reader, Making Good, is a 
exciting story based on Sir Arthur Grimble’s A Pattern of Islands. Comparing 


the two reade rs one is left with the feeling that a well- cooked joint can be 
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iyst as digestible as a plateful of assorted biscuits—and much more satisfying. 
e in Hebrides and Adventure on the Alm are both designed for Primary 
School ch ildren of 8 or 9 to 11, though they might well be offered without 


= she 
insult to retarded Secondary Modern pupils with corresponding reading ages. 
he narrative of Treasure in Hebrides, one of a series based on the weather 
reas round the British Isles, has an appropriately fresh tang. The story of the 
Au strian Tyrol, however, creaks badly under the publisher’ s claim that the 
far and Wide Series’ ‘gives much factual information about life today in 
various parts of the world’. 
E. W. HILDICK 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


RETREAT FROM LEARNING, by Joan Dunn. [New York, David McKay, 

3.00 dollars. | 
THE RESTORATION OF LEARNING, by Arthur Bestor. [New York, Alfred 

A. Knopf, 6.00 dollars]. 

There is a picture in a recent issue of The MAD Reader (a lively American 
spoof of trends in popular culture published in New York) showing an 
American High School class in progress: at least two boys are smoking cigars, 
one is running amok with a jagged bottle, another has just been tossed out 
of the window, the U.S. equivalent of a Mills grenade sails through the air, 
while the English instructor, sweat bedewing his brow, grapples with a 
moron armed with a bayonet under the blackboard slogan TEACH IS A 
RAT. 

Admittedly it is now customary to claim that books like The Blackboard 

mgle (and, in our country, Roaring Boys) have sensationalised secondary 
edt ication in a meretricious manner. In New York, however, the Principal 

the High School allegedly pilloried in the former work came out lately 
vith a statement to the effect that his institution was now a model of * deport- 
ment, in support of which he instanced the fact that only once in the past term 
had a student pursued a teacher down a passage with a stapler! For the 
English reader the two recent books under review will complement each 
other nicely, and in more than title and tone; taken together, they provide 
as good an introduction as I know to the present position of public secondary 
education in America. 

Miss Dunn’s brief but widely-discussed ‘case history’ of “why teachers can’t 
teach’ is, in the opinion of many teachers with whom I have discussed this 
problem, no exaggeration at all. Having taught English in a Brooklyn High 
School over a number of years (rather than weeks, like Evan Hunter), she 
provides a breezy, yet horribly convincing picture of the daily life of an 
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English teacher in a public High School in that area. Class conduct, such g 
the following, appears to be standard: 


I pointed to the word at the top of the list. 

‘Can anyone pronounce this word?’ 

The boy in the last seat in the second row stretched his arms above his head yawne) 
deeply, closed his eyes, and sank back upon his spine. . 

‘Does anyone know what the word means?’ 

One boy hissed at another, “Wha’ time?’ and got the leisurely answer, ‘Nine oh 
tree. Half hour to go.’... 

Marvin had gone to sleep again, and O’Rourke had gone sullen. He resumed hi 
pencil-tapping. 

“And put that pencil down.’ 

He slammed it on the desk. 

We glared at one another as I walked to the front window and pushed it open 
I stayed there, at the side of the room, for it occasionally calmed them down if they 
did not see a teacher in front of them. 


In a word, the position of the teacher drawn by Miss Dunn is virtually 
intolerable. In D. H. Lawrence’s elementary school in The Rainbow the 
teacher had at least some form of punishment (or retaliation) available for 
those hooligans who enjoy making a teacher’s life a misery. Such is not the 
case in this kind of High School, however. Even failing a student in a subject 
means nothing beyond a momentary loss of prestige (“Ya failed me! . . . You 
can’t do this to me’); he will simply show up in the same class the next term, 
more recalcitrant than ever: 


“You don’t care if you fail?’ 

‘Failz I failed this class twice already.’ 

“What do you expect to do when you leave school?’ 

‘How do I know? I just want to get out of this crazy place.’ 


Exactly. The majority of these boys (and girls) do not want to be educated 
and resent the swindle of enforced mass education that keeps them in unpaid 
leisure for so long. The Victorian situation has come full cycle with a 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile, the teaching of English on this level appears to be especially 
hopeless. ‘If elementary arithmetic causes agonies,’ Miss Dunn observes, 
‘anything non-scientific becomes practically insurmountable.’ She goes on: 


If an idea did not emerge from the hallowed precincts of the ball park or film 
studio, it was not worth considering. It always amused me to hear about a movit 
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that was ‘real good, Miss Dunn, ya oughta see it.’ Watching their faces, I said I 
knew the story. 

‘But va said ya didn’ see this here show.’ 

I didn’t. I read the book.’ 


here’s a book?’ 





ld hear their illusions shattering. 

Little relief is received by turning from Miss Dunn’s anecdotes to Pro- 
fessor Bestor’s long, even ponderous, and conscientiously documented criti- 
cism of the whole direction of American education today. This is a remark- 
bly important work, extremely outspoken and yet never bigoted. The 
hor studies the three types of education available in America today— 





Tdl, 


liberal. professional and vocational—and everywhere finds anti-intellectual- 


im on the rampage. It is, however, over the teaching of teachers that he 


waxes (quite rightly, in my opinion) most indignant: 


eatest degradation that has occurred in American education has been 


levelopment of pseudo-vocational programs for these particular professions and 


ions, many purportedly at the graduate level. The grossest abuse is in the 





1 of pedagogy At the very highest level of graduate instruction in a single 


rsity we find the following separate courses: “Elementary School Organization 


and Administration’, “Supervision of the Elementary School’, ‘Administration and 


Supervision of Junior and Senior High Schools’, “Supervision in Home Economics 


Education’, “Educational Administration’, ‘School Finance’, ‘Public School Business 


Management’... . This is pseudo-vocationalism run riot. A department that can 
seriously offer, for the doctorate, courses so endlessly repetitious and so devoid of 


lectual content as these is already far gone in anti-intellectualism. 


In a short notice of this sort it is impossible to do justice to the scope and 
tiousness of Professor Bestor’s work. The increase of technology, the 


decline of language study, ‘the menace of excessive contemporaneity’, the 





problem of the ‘slow learner’, are topics raised that will at once engage the 


interest of readers of this journal. The chapter concerned with loyalty oaths 
ne that fortunately will not. Needless to say, both books are unlikely by 


irame of reterence to appear in this country, yet both have won places in 


nv bibliography on the teaching of English today. 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 
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THREE POETS 


SELECTED POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING, edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by James Reeves. | Heinemann, 8s. 6d.] 

ROBERT BRIDGES, POETRY AND PROSE, with an Introduction and Note 
by John Sparrow. [O.U.P., 8s. 6d.] 

POEMS AND PROSE OF JOHN DRYDEN, a Selection by Douglas Grant 
[Penguin Books, 3s. 6d.] 

Browning daunts many readers by his sheer bulk as well as his reputation for 

obscurity, and Mr. Reeves has tried seriously and modestly to present the 


best verse in a convenient form. This is a good selection, based on the belief 


that the real Browning is in ‘those poems where a certain lightness of touch 
is combined with an easy, colloquial style—a diction precise but not pedantic 
a movement free yet not irregular’. These are preferred to Browning's 
weightier failures. Consequently this book is a pleasant and fresh selection, 
giving a fair impression of a Browning who is not a great poet, but who has 


a value too easily forgotten. It is especially useful for its avowed function of 


introducing the reader to Browning without getting confused by the 
‘thought’ or the pointless obscurity of so much of his work. The new reader 
will start off on the right foot. Mr. Reeves’ introduction is sensible and gives 
the life without sentimentality, and if his critical remarks are diffident they 
are nevertheless reasonable. The notes, however, are somewhat unbalanced; 
‘John Knox: sixteenth-century Scottish preacher noted for severity of his 
moral views’ seems as unnecessary as ‘lentisks: the mastic-tree’ is inadequate. 
Otherwise the volume is good. 

Being unaware of any good reason for including Bridges in the Clarendon 
English Series, I turned to Mr. Sparrow’s introduction for illumination, but 
failed to find it, even though every chance is taken to use the now-respectabl 
Hopkins to bolster up Bridges. Some of Mr. Sparrow’s remarks have an 
interest quite other from that intended; for example, he coolly says that in 
1929 ‘Eliot’s Waste Land had already come to be widely accepted as a classic’; 
I wonder. ... The selection only confirms that Bridges was generally a mere 
academic versifier, whose work rarely comes to life except under the influ- 
ence of Hopkins, as in “London Snow’. The decline of what little vitality the 
poetry has at first to the often Tupper-like Testament of Beauty is plainly 
shown. The volume includes some ‘appreciations’, and a selection of Bridges 
prose showing no critical ability but of course beautifully written. It is de- 
pressing to find the authority of this series given to Bridges, pushing him by 
implication into the classics. 

It is a relief to turn to Dryden. Mr. Grant’s selection includes many of the 
best and most typical poems, the two great essays, ‘An Essay of Dramatic 
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Poesy’ and ‘Preface to Fables Ancient and Modern’, and the tragedy Aureng- 
Zebe. There is a brief factual introduction and useful notes to this welcome 
addition to the Penguin Poets. 

JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN LANGUAGE, by P. Gurrey. [Long- 
mans, LOS. 6d.| 
Anv one who has had the experience of using English as the medium of 
instruction in a country where it is not the mother tongue will have realised, 
often painfully, the need for really efficient training in the language from the 
earliest stages. The university teacher, for example, is discouraged when he 
finds good students making sudden and extraordinary blunders of expression 
because of inadequate tuition during their early years at school. Bad habits 
cultivated early, in language as in other departments of living, are not readily 
discarded. If that appears a facile commonplace, experience shows it to be 
acommonplace by no means always taken seriously. 
Professor Gurrey’s book is full of such commonplaces, and a good deal of 








WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY 


An entirely new work, in which every entry has been written afresh in the 
light of contemporary linguistics, psychology and the allied sciences. 
Comprising 1,716 pages, there are 142,000 entries and 1,200 illustrations. 

70s. 


TOPICS AND OPINIONS 


A new anthology, selected and edited by A. F. Scott, for upper forms. The 
material is grouped under the headings: Man and Society; Man and 
Science; and Man and the Arts. The Scholar’s Library. 6s. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 
THE CLERK OF OXFORD’S TALE 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Marjorie M. Barber, this recent 
addition to Macmillan’s English Classics series is suitable for senior 
pupils in secondary schools, working at the advanced level. 3s. 4d. 
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its value and importance comes from his firm recognition of them. 
teaching,’ he observes, ‘it is highly desirable to know exactly what one} 
hoping to achieve, as it is in all great undertakings.’ His book is clear, singl. 
minded, and eminently practical: “The chief point to remember is that it 
not the grammar of English that is so difficult: it is English usage. Therefor 
explanation can do little, whereas practice can do much’. 

The book surveys the problems of the foreign language teacher from tk 
first lesson with a completely raw class (“This beginning period is all impor 
ant, for “Well begun is half done” ’) to the handling of pupils during thei 
crucial and difficult last years at school. There is little ‘theory’, but an abuné. 
ance of sensible advice. Professor Gurrey is an advocate of the Direc 
Method, but he knows how risky it can be in the hands of a poor teacher 
And although he commends the use of other modern methods, like Action 
Chains and Miming, he can still see possibilities in such venerable technique 
as the Chorus Method as long as they are employed responsibly. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters are those on composition. Here; 
a wealth of rational observation which could be most valuably taken to hear 
by many teachers of children whose mother tongue is English. 

ROBIN MAYHEAD 


GENERAL READING 


DARTMOOR: BUILDING IN THE NATIONAL PARK. [| Architectural Press, §: 
This 64-page booklet is meant to help especially anyone who may wantt 





build within the area of the Dartmoor National Park and makes clear th 
requirements of the National Park Planning Authority. In doing so it dos 
something of wider interest. It shows how the principles of considerate a- 
chitecture—siting, use of trees, choice of materials and colours, exterior 
design and respect for an established order—were interpreted in this area a 
an earlier time, when men seem to have built decently by instinct, and 
gives a hint on how modern builders may interpret them afresh. It is 1 
general in favour of granite, thatch and small windows because of the geology 
and climate, but it is not ‘against’ modern building techniques or large wit- 
dows or asbestos tiles as such. Very little of the booklet is ‘against’ anything 
there are just enough illustrations of blunders to give the necessary sting t 
the argument, but no more. 

What is most admirable is that it gives a clear demonstration of the pr 
ciples as they affect one small area of the country; the pictures really do sub- 
stantiate the text and the text really does give coherence to the patterns 0! 
the buildings shown. It is a demonstration which will, I think, convince 
most pupils in the upper part of schools, and the pupils can translate tht 
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= 


principles into the idiom of their own district, from granite to limestone 





perhaps, and from moorland to hedgerow country. If they live in an are 





that has been irretrievably spoilt, they may still become the more aware of 





what has gone wrong. And the booklet, fortunately, will not encourage 


S\ 






either of the opposed simplifications, the olde-worldy or the bleakly func. 





tional views of building. 







Thus the book is a good pivot for group discussion. A complete set of 
copies at ss. each is th anal Sle, but when one or two copies have been 






passed round, or parts of the text read aloud, the illustrations can be shown 





through the epidiascope for debate. In particular, members of the Camera 





Club may be invited to say whether the camera seems to have been used 





fairly —for they need to know, if they don’t already, that unprinc ipled pho- 






tography can ‘prove’ almost anything. The effect of such discussions is in- 





evitably slow, but there is no other safeguard for the countryside. Dartmoor 





1 
] 


itself is protected by an active P lanning Authority, but in many places, since 





planning legislation is in general merely permissive, people can, and do even 





now, get away with architectural mee at The Dartmoor booklet should 





help to cut down the supply of murderers a generation hence. R.O M 






THE POETRY OF CRABBE, by Lilian Haddakin. [Chatto and Windus 
12s. 6d.] 

Mr. E. M. Forster, reviewing this book in The Listener, decided that though 

it would please the ‘addicts’ of Crabbe, it would not win for him any new 








readers; for them, he thought, Mrs. Haddakin laid too much stress on 
















Crabbe’s interest in human conduct and morality, and too little on the sen- 
suous and picturesque details of description with which his work abounds. 
Mrs. Haddakin had already, in fact, given the answer to Mr. Forster. Her 
third cma points out that in Crab be’s desc riptions the picture sque is never 
there for its own sake; it always serves a human purpose. And on the e reral 
issue, to my mind, Mr. Forster is wrong and Mrs. Haddakin is right. It is 





in his moral and human interests that Crabbe’s true greatness resi ses an ve the 
modern reader, or potential reader, of verse is more likely to be attracted to 
such qualities than he is to Tennysonian vignettes. Crabbe is a poet—a great 
poet: * a poet who works in a territory which later poetry, to its loss and 
ours, has largely abandoned to the novel in prose. Hence the common and 
mistaken judgment that he too should have written in prose. But in truth- 
and this is a point Mrs. Haddakin’s study brings out very well—he could not 
have made what he did make in any medium but verse and his own particular 
kind of verse; for he learned from his Augustan masters, from Pope and Bu 





Johnson, the secret of achieving that ‘concentration of meaning’ which is ont 
of the things that distinguish poetry from prose. 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


The world’s most famous literary journal reviewing 
new books in English and foreign languages. 
Weekly—price 6d. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


News, comment, opinion and reviews of the arts for 
those who want to keep in touch with affairs in Britain, 
wherever they may be. 

Weekly—price 6d. 


SCIENCE REVIEW 


Describes present-day research and the application of 
new principles to industry. 
Quarterly—price 6d. 


BRITISH COLONIES REVIEW 


Surveys events in the colonial empire and discusses 
the current problems that are involved. 
Quarterly—price 6d, 


For details of subscription rates for 

any of the above publications write to 

the Subscription Manager, The Times, 
London, E.C.4. 
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Mrs. Haddakin’s book puts the emphases where they should be put. She 
clears away some of the ancient and sill. enduring misreadings, such as those 
which see Crabbe as a ‘poet of the poor’ and a slave to photogr: ap! hic realism, 
It may be hoped that her book will do something to put Crabbe, and k keep| 
him, where he belongs—in the ranks of those who are accepted, with no} 

qualifications and no hesitations, as the English poets. 


PATRICK CRUTTWELL 


JOHN CLARE: HIS LIFE AND POETRY, by John and Anne Tibble. [Heine-| 
mann 255.] 
Although it has become the fashion for writers to make use of their Christian 


names it does not need much ingenuity to see in the John Tibble of this 


book the Professor J. W. Tibble to whom we owe a? fullest edition of 
Clare’s poems as well as—with the collaboration of Mrs. Tibble—the earlier 
Life, the Prose, and the edition of the Letters. The advantages of the concen- 
tration of this partnership, over a long period of years, upon a single poet] 


T 


(and that a much neglected one) are amply apparent in this new 1 Life which 
rests upon a broad basis of carefully accumulated material, some of it recently 
discovered, and which also offers an authoritative evaluation of Clare’s poetry. 

What emerges from a reading of this Life is a Clare who, before he was 
articulate in cither speech or writing, had experienced a vision of earth’s 
beauty, which he strove for the rest of his days to preserve intact—to pub- 
licise even—in face of what is here called the ‘impertinences of men’. The 
struggle for ‘fame’, the fight against poverty, and the sickness which came 
from deferred hope, all set against a background of the changing poetic 
fashions of the period, are recorded with a coolness and an impartiality which 
are remarkable in two authors so obviously in love with their subject. And 
I think it is made clear that, whatever the precise nature of Clare’s madness, 
it was the world’s failure to acclaim his vision which, more than a1 xiety and 


+ 


poverty, led to the clouding of his brain. It is clear too that, in spite of all 
the pressure from without, Clare’s poetic vision did remain intact; mor than 
that, it remained (unlike Wordsw orth’s) productive to the end. as is ev idenced 
by the best of his so-called ‘poems of madness’, which are the ordered and 
deeply-felt products of a sensitive and retentive mind. 

As a biography of the poet this book is not likely soon to be improved 
upon. As a criticism of the poetry it does not aim at the same completeness 
The observations upon individual poems are always acute, but in spite 
recapitulatory survey towards the end of the book, one does not feel that the 
most salient qualities of Clare’s genius are tellingly enough isolated. Perhaps 


a ‘chronological’ approach to evaluation is not the best one. In any case We 
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shall look forward to seeing another book, devoted to the poetrn 
the one under review the authors have undoubtedly done what they set 
to do—to ‘start the fullest exploration’ of Clare’s poetry and his place among 
the pocts. 

The book is illustrated by attractive photographs. 


ESSAYS AND STUDIES 1954, edited by Guy Boas; ESSAYS AND STUDIE: 
1955, edited by D. M. Low. [Published for the English Association by 
John Murray, tos. 6d. each.| 

Of the eleven pieces that make up these “Essays and Studies’, three, namely 

those about great Englishmen at school, Anna Gurney (nineteenth-centuy 

philanthropist and ‘Learned Saxonist’), and English hymns, seem likely tq 
have little interest or value for anyone who doesn’t start off with an enthu 
siasm for their themes. Two other essays are of the scholarly-informativd 


kind: John Crow, in one of these, with good sense as well as learning sketches 
some of the difficulties and responsibilities that face a conscientious editor of 
texts. In the other, R. A. Foakes, while giving information that might bg 





used for our fuller knowledge of Elizabethan theatre—his paper is entitl 
“The Player’s Passion: Notes on Elizabethan Psychology and Acting’ —at the 





same time unintentionally illustrates the danger of relying on external factor 


in our approach to Shakespeare's characters; for instance, it is fatal to an 


understanding of Measure for Measure to adduce Burton’s strictures on ‘Lov 
and Bacchus’, thereby bringing about the conclusion that Ang« lo’s ‘fault ha 
been to succumb to that which can so easily tyrannise over men, the passion 
of love’; surely Shakespeare makes it plain that Angelo’s central fault i 
‘seeming’. W. H. Mallock’s The New Paul and Virginia (1878) is shown b 
P. M. Yarker to contain amusing passages, but it is clear from the quotation 
that Mallock’s satire is too simply self-assured: his positivist ‘victims’ af 
Aunt Sallies. 

The subjects of the five remaining essays are Donne, “Radical Satire ang 
the Realistic Novel’, Troilus and Criseyde, Henry James, and Comus—all 0 
them important subjects. Margaret Willy on Donne and his ‘influence today 


may have some useful hints for the uninitiated—her mentor is Grierson- 
but she indiscriminately mixes good and bad in her modern instances. In ti 
essay on James, C. B. Cox contrives to show, with a good deal of supy 
detail, the kind of stoical attitude which that great writer stood for, a stoicisi 
which had to be squared with his concern to ‘swell the volume of consciouy 





ness’. B. L. Joseph, emphasising the ‘epick’ quality of Troilus and Criseyé 
seems to be excessively attentive to medieval conventions; exalting the virtu' 
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Beaver Books 


Designed in the main for use in the secondary modern school, this new series may 
also be found useful with less willing readers in the grammar school. Well written, 
well bound and illustrated, the books both look and are attractive. There are three 
grades of difficulty, distinguished by the colour of the binding. 


Easy (green covers) 
Hue and Cry: Fielden Hughes (from the Ealing Film) 


20,000 Leagues under the Sea: Jules Verne, newly translated and adapted 
by James Reeves (5s) 


MODERATE (red covers) 
Inca Adventure: Kenneth Hopkins 
Alf’s Button: W. A. Darlington, edited by John Webber 


HARDER (blue covers) 

King Solomon’s Mines: Rider Haggard, edited and abridged by Fielden 
Hughes 

Tom Cringle’s Log: Michael Scott, edited and selected by John Webber 


All at 4s 9d except where shewn otherwise 
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The English Language Paper DENYS THOMPSON 


In the five months since publication, the schools have taken over half of the first very 
large printing. There is still a steady flow of applications for inspection copies, and we 
suggest that you should see the book before placing your next order. 288 pp. 6s 6d 


The Uses of Literacy RICHARD HOGGART 


This study of working-class life, with special reference to mass-publications and enter- 
tainments, will be published early next year. Probably 2\s 


By the same author: Auden (12s 6d) 


4% 40 William IV Street, London, WC2_ eae 
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of the three main characters, he plays the comedy almost out of sight, and 
in not sufficiently considering the ambiguities in the behaviour of 7 roilus, 
Pandarus and Criseyde, fails to indicate with certainty the complex human 
richness of the poem. But much more thesis-ridden than Mr. Joseph i 
A. E. Dyson, who in an examination of Comus endeavours to make Milton 
a more experienced and clairvoyant poet-moralist than he was; this essayist’ 
criticism is impaired by his being too naively on the side of “Virtue and Right 
Reason’. Not all readers will agree with Mr. John Lawlor (see above for 
essay-title) in his high estimate of the way Gulliver's Travels is organised t 
show the developing character of Gulliver; nor in his opinion of Madame 
Bovary as ‘the decisive contribution to the modern art of fiction’. But his 
discussion of ‘major’ and ‘minor’ satire and of the limitations of satire asa 
force for ‘good’, makes his essay, for at least one reader, the most interesting 
in the two volumes. 
H. COOMBES 


A FAREWELL TO ARMS, TO HAVE AND HAVE NOT, FOR WHOM THE 
BELL TOLLS, MEN WITHOUT WOMEN, by Ernest Hemingway. [Pen- 
guin Books, 2s. 6d. each, except ‘For Whom the Bell Tolls’, 3s. 6d.] 

Penguin present Hemingway as one of the ‘legendary figures of modem 

literature’. ‘Legendary’ indeed: the Master himself has worked pretty hard 

—in non-literary ways even—to achieve this eminence, crowned in 1954 by 

the Nobel Prize for Literature. That ‘legendary’ must, however, relate t 

the man rather than to his literary productions is the conclusion to which at 

least this re-reader is compelled. For here we have, among, presumably, a 

representative four books, To Have and Have Not, that appalling amalgam of 

the crude and the pretentious. This is not unfair quotation, even in a brief 
review: Touching the head, the gun made a noise like hitting a pumpkin 

with a club. Harry put down the gun and lay on his side . . . “I’m a son of a 

bitch,” he said’. 

The sheer naiveté of Hemingway’s attempt to import a wider ‘significance’ 
by the introduction, finally, of a cross-section of the rich who have failed in 
‘life’, cannot be more forcibly, if unfairly, indicated than by a look at the 
opening chapter of The Rainbow, where Lawrence catches so consummately 
the spirit of a whole culture in two or three paragraphs. 

A Farewell to Arms, published eight years earlier than To Have and Hav 
Not, has a freshness entirely foreign to the latter. Nevertheless, despite the 
fragmentary brilliance of the action-reports (the Italian retreat, for instance), 
one is aware of the emotional immaturity—the superficiality—that seems 
inevitable when Hemingway deals with human relationships. 
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LITERARY ESSAYS by David Daiches 


‘* |. He has immense learning—worn as it should be worn, lightly but 
firmly. 

These essays are not seminal, in the sense that they do not attempt to 
establish new techniques or criteria of criticism, but as the balanced 
judgements of a man of profound learning who has nevertheless retained 
a true understanding of the interdependencies of literature and experience 
they could hardly be bettered.”” The Listener 


Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 


RHETORIC AND by Sir Herbert Grierson 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


“All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobstrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgement, the whole art of persuasion. Spoken 
and written in the true tradition.” Time and Tide 


Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 
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MILTON: PARADISE LOST - BOOKS I & Il 


Edited by E. M. W. TILLYARD, Li1T.D., Master of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
With notes by PHYLLIS B. TILLYARD, M.A. 

Dr. Tillyard brings to this new presentation those virtues of wisdom and 
simplicity which have made his edition of Milton’s minor poems so successful. 
This is a new title in Harrap’s English Classics, a series of texts edited in an 
essentially simple but stimulating way by scholars of distinction for pupils 
studying for the G.C.E. Examination. 6s. 6d. 


THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN SHORT 
STORIES 


Edited by J. G. BULLOCKE, Professor of English and History at the Royal 
Naval College, Greenwich. 

Professor Bullocke provides in this collection a companion volume to The 
Harrap Book of Modern Essays. C. S. Forester, W. Somerset Maugham, 
Ernest Hemingway and H. E. Bates are four of the seventeen authors repre- 
sented in this selection. 5s. 6d. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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68 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


“You're a grand girl.’ 

‘I only feel hungry. I get terribly hungry.’ 

“You're a fine, simple girl,’ I said. 

‘I am a simple girl. No one ever understood it except you.’ 
‘Oh, you're a lovely girl.’ 

I poured another glass of wine. 

‘I’m a very simple girl,’ Catherine said. 

I didn’t think so at first. I thought you were a crazy girl.’ 
‘I was a little crazy... .’ 


This, cinematic in the pejorative sense (as indeed is much of th« dialogue 
is taken from a scene of central importance in the development of the rele 
tionship between Catherine Barkley and Frederick Henry. 

In the best of these three novels, For Whom the Bell Tolls, the weakness 
again lies in the presentation of a relationship, similar in structural significance 
to the one mentioned above. The scenes involving ‘Roberto’ and Maria ar 
the scenes where Hemingway is most dependent on a Hollywood benins 
and consequently least convincing. Against this significant lapse, | owever 
must be placed undeniable achievements, such as those restrained hie scriptions 
of scene and action which economically and quite delicately produce their 
peculiarly own emotional atmospheres. For instance, ‘He took the clip out 
of the sub-machine gun and worked the lock back and forth. Then he turned 
the gun with the lock open and in the dark he put the muzzle to his pi: and 





blew through the barrel, the metal tasting greasy and oily as his tongue 
touched the edge of the bore’—is a considerable gain (in its almost — 
awareness) on the contrived, self-conscious barrenness of this from A Fa 
——: ‘The major was a little man with upturned moustaches. He had 
been in the war in Libya and wore two wound stripes. He said that if t 
thing went well he would see that I was decorated. I said I hoped it would 
go well but that he was too kind.’ 

Hemingway compels a respect, in fact, in those parts of this novel 
slaughter of Sordo’s band, the actual blowing of the bridge—even —_ 
constructing a pine-bough bed), where the range, visually and emotional 
is restricted, where the eye watches, stealthily, a single object in silence, w % ere 
‘fecling’ is deliberately excluded but is in fact far more precisely and effect- 
ively present than on those other too frequent occasions when Hemingwa} 
feels it time to be ‘serious’. 

Finally, Men Without Women—a revealing title. The diversity of thes 
fourteen stories permits here a cursory glance only, enough to suggest that 


] 


they are representative of the author’s best (the majority, these) and of his 


worst. 


A. D. FRANKLAND 
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THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE 
KING RICHARD II 


Edited by PETER URE 
A completely new edition of Richard IT, not based upon the previous 
Arden edition. The Introduction surveys problems of the text, and Mr. 
Ure attempts a fresh description of Richard’s character in relation to the 
design of the play as a whole. 18s. 


METHUEN’S MODERN CLASSICS 
ANTIGONE 


by JEAN ANOUILH 
Translated by Lewis Galentiere 
One of Anouilh’s greatest plays, now made available for the first time in a 
separate edition for schools. A brief explanatory introduction is included. 
3s. 6d. 
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ENGLISH SPECIALISTS AND 
HISTORIANS ALIKE WILL WELCOME 


THEY SAW IT HAPPEN 


1485- -1688 
By C. R. N. ROUTH 


Late Senior History Master, Eton College 


This book is the first of a series of four which will contain 
authentic eye-witness accounts of most of the major events in 
British History. This volume is full of interesting material, 
mostly unobtainable except in rare collections. 


Ready late Sept. About 15/- 


BASIL BLACKWELL, OXFORD 
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THE USE OF ENGLISH 


SPEECH 


GOOD SPEAKING, by Mrs. A. M. Henderson. [Pan Books, 2s.] 
As Mrs. Henderson points out in her introductory chapter, our examination 
system pays more attention to proficiency in speaking a foreign language 
than in speaking our own. Our education is still designed to produce the 
student who can ‘write like an angel and talk like poor Poll’. If we could al] 
speak better, not only would life be more beautiful, but public meetings and 
even private gatherings would be more gracious. There are signs of a dim 
awakening—nothing spectacular, nothing revolutionary, yet a little stirring, 
even among non-specialists. : 

If the stirring is to lead to any results, we need the help of the specialist 
Mrs. Henderson has provided a useful and—in the right sense—popular guid 
to better speaking. Her belief that ‘the human brain is a wonderful thing: it 
starts working the moment you are born, and never stops until you stand 
up to speak in public’ deserves to be quoted. Her account of the subject isa 
little technical as the most unskilled amateur could desire, yet it is thorough 
and practical. She deals with the mechanics of speaking—bre ath-cont 
articulation and so on—and then goes on to consider the nconecilit and 
imaginative aspects. There are places where one could wish for more ex- 
amples, and not all the examples she gives (outside Shakespeare) are of th 
highest literary quality. Yet iis serve their purpose. This is a book which 
should be possessed by English teachers, by members of amateur dramatic 
groups, and by any who either want to, or have to, speak in public. Itis 
evidently the fruit of long and successful experience, as than of theoretical 
study. What is needed, of course, as Mrs. Henderson emphasises, is ord 
practice, but this book probably provides about as much as the printed word 
can provide. It is clearly and unaftectedly written. 

JAMES REEVES 


KEATS: Ode to a Nightingale; Ode on a Grecian Urn; When I have fears 
that I may cease to be (Columbia 1925). La Belle Dame sans Merci; Ode 
on Melancholy; To Autumn; On first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 
Bright star, would I were steadfast as thou art (Columbia 1926). Read by 
Gabriel Woolf. 

One of the advantages of using poetry records in the classroom is that the 

reading and interpretation can be discussed objectively and without referenct 

to the feelings of the reader. This is often just as well, because few such 
recordings excite unqualified approval, and in many cases comment quickly 
develops from vague dissatisfaction to a detailed demonstration of the fact 
that the reader has remained outside the poem, unaware of its essential meatr 
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ENGLISH TRAINING ----~« 


ON MODERN LINES 


READING WITH UNDERSTANDING 
By A. E. SMITH 
This is an outstanding series deservedly popular. Its main aim 
is to encourage the pupils to grasp accurately the matter read, 
and to make available to the teacher the means of conven- 
iently testing the degree of that accuracy. In the Introductory 
Book pictures take the place of selected passages; the other 
three books contain interesting passages taken from modern 
works such as ‘The Kon-Tiki Expedition’ and also from many 
old favourites such as ‘Oliver Twist’. To these have been 
added Comprehension Tests and attractive Exercises for 


general English training. 


Introductory Book (Picture Comprehension) 2s. 4d. 
Book 1—For Juniors 3s. 8d. 
Book 2—For Top Juniors and Lower Secondary Pupils 3s. 8d. 
Book 3—For Lower Secondary Pupils 3s. 8d. 


Inspection copies on request. 


M*SDOUGALL 
30 ROYAL TERRACE, EDINBURGH 











NUTTALL’S 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


of the English Language 


Edited and Revised by 
LAWRENCE H. DAWSON 


Everyone needs the best dictionary 
available. Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary contains many new words 
brought into existence by modern 
war, science, etc. Here is the all 
purpose dictionary, invaluable 
for teachers and students. 

De luxe, thumb index edition 
21s. net. Cloth edition, 17s. 6d. net. 

A list of school and other edi- 
tions of Nuttall’s Dictionaries 
available on request. 





CHOSEN 
FOR PLEASURE 


atwo volume Verse Anthology 


Selected by 
CHARLES R. WATT, s.a. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


This new two volume anthology 
of narrative poems has been 
designed with the purpose of 
presenting the best of the old 
poems together with modern 
ones of proven appeal. Those in 
the first volume are for younger 
pupils and those in the second 
for older and more advanced 
students. 4s. 6d. each. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. “.oxmon?sces" 
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: : : 
ing, and has attempted unsuccessfully to use the techniques of acting to cove 


up his lack of understanding and sympathy. 

[hese recordings of Keats’ Odes and Sonnets betray clearly the limitation 
of Gabriel Woolf’s sympathy with the poet: the Romantic disgust with th 
real world, the longing to escape and at times the delight in sensuous exper. | 
ience are conveyed with some intensity of feeling. Indeed, in the Od we 
Nightingale in particular the feeling is overdone, and is allowed to distor 
and falsify the poem asa w hole. But for the subtler and more mature aspect 
of Keats’ art Mr. Woolf has neither sensibility nor understz nding, and thi 
failure in awareness is immediately revealed in the tone which his voice take 
on. His verse-speaking becomes obviously mechanical, monotonous both 
because its effects are studied, empty and unfelt, and because the actual range 
of tone is limited and the tempo smooth and unvaried, taking no account 


either of the extreme flexibility or of the musical quality of Keats’ verse. 
This is probably the fault of the editor rather than of the reader The two 


— 


qualities which Mr. Dickinson has avowedly sought in his reader are youth 
(Mr. Woolf is twenty-three) and a “quiet intensity’ of voice. This in itself 
suggests a singularly naive and limited attitude towards Keats’ poetry: one 
which would hardly in any circumstances enable Mr. Dic ant to help hi 
reader to any true understanding of the poems he is to interpret. But there 


is little evidence that Mr. Dickinson is at all aware that understandin: 


Jo 
= 
> 


essential concomitant of reading. He seems to use his reader as a voice, a 


mere instrument for his own ideas, ‘producing’ him in a way which in 





evitably leads to ‘the poetry voice’ and to the patent externality of thes 
recordings. In this way Mr. Dickinson has defeated even his own ends: s 
uniformly intense is the tone that the readings do not in fact awaken that | 
adolescent enthusiasm for Keats which the editor apparently has not yet 
outgrown. ‘ 
Only in the Ode to a Nightingale does one sense any inward interpretation 
this recording therefore is the only one to provoke any sustained and detailed 
critical analysis of the reading. It is plain that the conventional view of the 
poem has been taken over. Understanding does not penetrate b low the 
surface to take account of that duality of impulse which has been noted both 
by Cleanth Brooks and R. Penn Warren in Understanding Poetry and by 
F. R. Leavis in Revaluation. Nevertheless the reading of this poem sh uld 
stimulate a Vth or Vith Form to a discussion of meaning and interpretation 
and would probably reveal some widely different attitudes towards the po 
Even this, unfortunately, cannot be said for the rest of the recordi1 gs. 
WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 
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A Book of Verse for Young People 


By J. A. Stone, late Senior English Master at Varng 
School, Brighton, and now Assistant for Secondary | 
ation under the Preston Education Authority 


Book I. Pp. 176 Cloth boards 5s 
Book I] Pp. 190 Cloth hoards 5s. 6d 


These two collections of poetry link up with The Experience of Poetry in 
School by Victoria V. Brown and contain all the poems dealt w 
length in that book. Book I is intended mainly for the first two ye 

the Secondary School and Book II for the next two years. The 

are arranged in a definite progression so that each poem links wit 
poems before and after, and at the end of the book subject group 
are also suggested. The two books contain a good deal of fresh n 
poetry not to be found in other collections 


‘| have examined a good many poetry anthologies but never 
to find one that promises so well as this. Naturally there are poe 
would wish out; and some that I would wish in, but even as it 
books provide an ample range of reading. Congratulations, 
on the format, paper, and binding. A really handsome book 
looks durable.” From a Senior English Master in a Grammar Sc 


‘. wish to inform you that I think Books I and II of St 
Anthology excellent, and by far the most interesting and va 
anthologies for their purpose that I have encountered.’ From a Si 
English Master in a Grammar School 


‘This book contains many new poems and many which are an 
the most famous English poems. Classification is under three | 
ings: subject matter; first lines; and authors. All secondary scl 
will welcome this excellent collection.’ The London Teacher 


‘Both volumes, which are quietly but attractively bound, we 
admirable for use with the middle forms of a Grammar Sc 
where the variety of choice and interest should be fully apprec 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 


























